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_ Teaching load and quality 


teaching 


RPeCtiIve guidance is an essential in quality teaching 

for all areas. One important factor is the provision of 
time which will permit teachers to treat students as in- 
dividuals. Numerous other factors are important as indicated 
in articles featured in this issue. Even though we do not be- 
come specialists, time will be required to give individuals 
help and counsel in solving their problems. It takes time to 
build a file on each student, to maintain records, to hold in- 
dividual conferences and the like. Therefore as professional 
workers and as members of professional organizations we 
have every right to insist on a work load which will permit 
quality teaching. 


Enrollments 

What are some aspects of work load which are related to 
quality of teaching? In a study’ of work load 35% of the 
secondary teachers indicated that a reduction in class size 
was one means of improving the load situation. This item 
was checked more frequently than any other. Class size in 
vocational agriculture should be limited. Agreement as to 
upper limits may not be the same in different sections of the 
country. However an upper limit of 16 to 20 is generally 
accepted as essential to quality teaching. How much beyond 
these figures are present class sizes. Is there an upward trend? 

So far as vocational agriculture is concerned the total en- 
rollment which is usually related to class size, is directly 
related to the supervision of farming programs. In a study 
of this situation in the North Atlantic Region 27% of the 
teachers had all-day enrollment of 50 or more students’. 
Teachers with larger enrollments devoted more total hours 
to individual on-farm instruction but made fewer visits to 
individual pupils than did teachers with smaller enrollments. 
Insofar as number of visits to each individual student is in- 
dicative of quality teaching there is ground for insisting on 
reasonable enrollments per teacher as a condition essential 
to quality teaching. 


Work Week 


Secondary school teachers in the N.E.A. study’ referred to 
reported a 48 hour work week with a total of 2% hours used 
for individual help and parent contacts. Is this sufficient 
time in which to carry out the teacher’s responsibilities for 
individual guidance? Or, should teachers work more hours 
per week? 

Many teachers of agriculture now work from 50-60 hours 
per week. Furthermore, there is ever growing pressure for 
“complete programs” for “community programs” and these 
broader services are quite generally desired. However, the all- 
day program remains an important service and it is essential 
that it be of high quality. Teachers of agriculture, in comput- 
ing their total load might well request that twenty hours per 
student per year be allocated for individual on-farm instruc- 
tion. Should we not recognize this element in the teaching 
load if we are concerned about quality teaching? Should we 
not recognize that this time must. be more or less evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the year? 

In addition to holding down the size of all-day classes we 
can reduce the time required for other school activities. 
Teachers studied in the North Atlantic Region averaged 29 
hours per week of scheduled duties in school time‘ This 
exceeds that of all secondary teachers covered in the N.E.A. 
Study by 6 hours! Shouldn’t we have free time during the, 

‘National Education Association: Teaching Load in 1950. Research 
Bulletin 29:19. February, 1951. 

2W. Howard Martin: The Job of the Teacher of Agriculture. Mimeo- 


3Op. Cit., P. 19. 
4Op. Cit., P. 5. 


A guidance program 
or “Open the trap door, Richard, 
I don’t want him anymore” 


O; he was dumped on the teacher of agriculture. “Once a 

person acquires a taste for an improved standard of 

living, he won’t ever voluntarily give it up,” so a banker said 
to me the other day. 

This statement has implications for all teachers. We are 
attempting to so expose our students to the preferred living 
standards that they may acquire sufficient taste for those 
types and levels to desire them the rest of their lives. This 
does not mean only material standards but refers to desirable 
standards in all phases of living. 

Simply because we are the teachers of agriculture does not 
release us from the responsibility for improving all living 
standards, as we have the opportunity, for as many students 
as possible. Only those students in our schools that can be 
helped more by some other teachers or some other courses 
should be refused, diverted or guided into those other courses. 
Along with this, the faculty should consider the question of 
whether the total value received by a student is more than 
his debt to the rest of the school. The student who is getting 
little himself and is costing others time and effort, patience 
and temper should be guided to “teachers” outside of the 
school. 

When a sixty-year-old farmer with a forty-cow herd and 
probably $25,000.00 in the bank, says, in a rather apologetic 
way, “I haven’t had very much education” we recognize that he 
means, very much schooling. He has received plenty of educa- 
tion and has done his job well. There is a place for others 
in the same type of school; right out on the job. They will 
be happier, will get more out of it and the school will be better. 

When we have disposed of these relatively few students 
we must consider the courses our school has to offer and the 
individual students who wish to take them. Until such time 
as we or someone can persuade the town to provide a 
broadened program, each student should have the privilege 
of taking the courses that will benefit him the most as long 
as he is willing to meet the requirements to the best of his 
ability and opportunities. : 

On this basis no course will be a dumping ground but will 
be the course which can do the most for that student and we 
may be the teachers. Consider that an accomplishment; 
especially if we can succeed where others have failed. 

Try to set up enough levels of accomplishment as targets 
so that every student will have a challenge ahead of hin and, 
every student who has the desire to accomplish and is willing 
to exert an effort, may succeed on a basis within his capabili- 
ties. Whether his I.Q. is 84 or 120 he will be a member of 
our future society and he may acquire the desire for and 
ability to secure a level of living, with which his country 
and community will be satisfied and which will enable him 
to live in peace with himself. 


Joun A. Dopps, Teacher, West Lebanon, New Hampshire 


school day to work with individual pupils? Can’t we arrange 
schedules so that part of the school day could be used for 
farm visits? That means having some pupils as well as the 
teacher free during the latter part of the school day. 


Responsibility of Profession 
Teachers know what quality teaching is. They want to do 
quality work. To treat students as individuals teachers need: 
(1) small classes and limited total enrollments; (2) recogni- 


tion of time requirements for on-farm instruction, and; 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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T is unnecessary to recount the pur- 
pose of the Smith-Hughes Law and 
the other acts of Congress which have 
given vocational type education its big 
boost in the United States. However, it 
would be an oversight if this article 
didn’t point out the fact that vocational 
agriculture, as taught in the rural high 
schools of the United States and its 
territorial possessions, has for its specific 
purpose, getting boys started in the busi- 
ness of farming. All the phases of voca- 
tional agriculture teaching from class 
room to the supervised farming pro- 
gram, from first year of high school to 
fourth year in college, from F.F.A. 
activities through routine community re- 
lations, are directed toward that end. 
Actually the success of any department 
of vocational agriculture can be directly 
measured by the proportion of pupils 
eventually engaging in farming. If a 
large number become so established the 
department is regarded as a success. If 
not, it is considered weak. 

Small wonder then, that every teacher 
is continually revising his methods hop- 
ing to achieve that measure of success 
for his department. 

During several years of teaching voca- 
tional agriculture and attempting to 
guide Future Farmers into the actual 
business of farming, I became more and 
more dissatisfied with ultimate results. 
Too many of the boys just didn’t be- 
come farmers. Too many ended up as 
day laborers, became service station at- 
tendants or found jobs in the sawmill. 
Their lives 5 or 10 years after gradua- 
tion showed the same aimless planning 
characteristic of high school days. 


Analyzing the Situation 

In considering their cases, I found 
that most of these boys had started as 
freshmen vo-ag pupils with no par- 
ticular goal. They had gone on month 
after month content to fritter away 
time on trivial, poorly planned, super- 
vised farming programs. Too often each 
successive year found them with a dif- 
ferent enterprise, none of which was 
carried for more than a few months. 
At graduation time, if they did gradu- 
ate, they were no nearer a farming 
career than when they entered high 
school as freshmen. Careful analysis of 
the boys’ problems showed a rather 
definite pattern. Each one seemed to fit 
into one or more different catagories. 
Typical situations follow: 

1. Some came from poor farming 
situations. 

2. Some were from rented farms 
where periods of tenancy were 
short or uncertain. 

3. Some had indifferent or antagonis- 

tic parents. 
Some showed limited mental ability. 
Some were really interested in 


us 


something besides agriculture, but 
encouraged to study agriculture by 
farmer parents. 
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Growing into farming 
through vocational agriculture 


ERYAN B. BUNDY, Teacher, Lapwai, Idaho 


6. Some made a poor start in super- 
vised farming in the freshman year, 
resulting in financial loss or failure. 

7. Some were required to work too 
hard on the home farm without 
financial or other compensation. 


Upon further examination it appeared 
that my own methods as a teacher lacked 
system. They appeared haphazard—left 
too much to chance. There was no 
definite routine established whereby a 
boy was regularly and continually en- 
couraged to develop an_ outstanding 
supervised farming program. I realized 
that if I could improve my program 
and leadership many of these boys should 
go on to become real dirt farmers. It 
seemed that the first step was to estab- 
lish a system designed to accomplish the 
desired result, then be sure that I 
carried through to completion. When 
this was done I wauyld be certain that 
my role as a teacher and leader had been 
played to the best of my ability. 

About this time I came across Voc- 
cational Division Bulletin No. 225 of 


A Lapwai boy with his Shorthorn steer. 


the U. S. Office of Education, Directing 
Vocational Agriculture Day-School Stu- 
dents in Developing Their Farming Pro- 
grams. This publication proved very 
helpful. Here were ideas that if adapted 
to local situations would go a long way 
toward accomplishing desired results. 
So I began to devise means of adapting 
them to my own specific set of condi- 
tions. As a result, the following system 


om 


The boy, the dad, and the herd bull. 


was eventually developed, and once put 
into practice has been working rather 
well. 

To begin with, the boys as freshmen 
are not subjected to strong propaganda 
regarding the advantages of a 7-year 
program of supervised farming, carried 
for 4 years in school and 3 years after- 
ward. At first, little emphasis is placed 
on the project, as such, but much is 
directed toward a complete, integrated 
program of supervised farming which 
will lead successively to: 

1. The Greenhand degree in Future 

Farmers. 


2. The Chapter Farmers degree. 


3. The State Farmers degree. 


4. The American Farmers degree. 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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The planning card used in developing supervised farming programs at the Lapwai, Idaho 
vo-ag department. This card is now recommended as a permanent record for all depart- 
ments, by the Idaho State Board for Vocational Education. 
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What helps a boy get ahead 
in agriculture? 


MAURICE PEARSON, Teacher, Moses Lake, Washington 


pend helps a 
boy get ahead 
in agriculture? 
Among the many 
factors which con- 
tribute to the suc- 
cess of a boy in 
vocational agricul- 
ture and in the 
Future Farmer 
program, perhaps 
none is so often 
overlooked or so 
little appreciated as 
the help and en- 
couragement given by the parents. The 
supervised farming program is the back- 
bone of vocational agriculture, the thing 
that makes it more than just another 
subject in high school. In most cases it 
is tied in more or less closely with the 
farming operations of the family. It 
necessarily limits the availability of the 
boy for other duties around the farm 
and in the home. The way the father 
performs his various farming operations 
is going to have a profound effect upon 
what the boy does and how he does it, 
notwithstanding the influence of the in- 
structor of agriculture. For all these 
reasons, the attitude of the parents is 
going to affect the supervised farming 
program of the boy. How can we use 
this fact to the greatest advantage? 


Maurice Pearson 


~~~ 


ono ib males 


Getting a start with the Green Hand Degree. 


A great majority of parents of Future 
Farmers are anxious to help their boys 
get the most out of the program, and 
are. willing to make sacrifices to do so. 
I believe that to get fuller parent cooper- 
ation in most cases it is only necessary 
to bring about a better understanding 
of the aims of the program and the part 
that they, the parents, have in it. I be- 
lieve that it is the right and the duty of 
instructors to show parents (diploma- 
tically, of course) just how they can be 
of most help to their boy. (I can think 
of cases in my own experience where the 
parents have been way ahead of the 


instructor in this.) What can they do? 
What does the boy need most from his 
parents? You may have your own an- 
swer, but here is mine. 

First, have faith in the boy and what 
he is doing. Many a young man has 
made good because his dad believed in 


Success is achieved by hard work, careful planning and the help of parents and teachers. 


This boy was an American Farmer—1950. 


him. If a parent has no faith in a sug- 
gested project, perhaps the boy should 
try something else. A child starts learn- 
ing to respect the opinion of his parents 
the day he is born, so if he feels that 
they do not believe he can make a suc- 
cess of a given project, he has one strike 
on him before he starts. 


Second, the parents should show in- 
terest in what the boy is doing. Some 
boys need only to be let alone to make 
good, but most of them like to have 
Mom and Dad notice what they are 
doing. 


Interest of Parents Is Desirable 


One evening in August a few years 
ago a boy and his dad came to see me. 
The father explained the visit in this 
way: “We are new around here. Howard 
will be starting high school this fall, 
and plans to take vocational agriculture. 
I want him to have as good a start as 
possible. What would you suggest for a 
project?” Now maybe that incident is 
not important or unusual enough to be 
cause for comment, but if all the par- 
ents of students only knew how im- 
portant and unusual it was to me and 
to the boy, I believe it would happen 
more often. Don’t get me wrong. I do 
not mean to say that the boy and his 
parents cannot or do not in many cases 
make excellent plans without the ad- 
vice of the instructor. What I do mean 
is that the interest and willingness to 
cooperate shown in this case were a big 
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boost to the boy and his program. In- 
cidentally, Howard started with a pure- 
bred Jersey heifer project, and when he 
finished high school he owned six very 
fine purebred Jersey cows. 

The above incident also illustrates my 
third point—cooperation. Not the “any- 
thing the teacher says is right” variety, 
but the kind that takes the progressive 
ideas we hope the boy gets in his agri- 
culture and adds the good practical 
parental touch. 


A fourth feature that is always neces- 
sary in some degree is sacrifice. Parents 
usually have to give up something for 


the boy, even if it is only his help during 
the time he is caring for his projects. 
This is usually the easiest thing to get 
parents to do. Few, if any, are unwilling 
to give something or give up something 
to give the boys a break. 

Along with all these things there must 
be encouragement. Sure, Jim gets com- 
pliments on his lamb when it gets to be 
grand champion. How about giving him 
a pat on the back when he needs it most, 
when his pig is sick, or when for months 
he can’t see that his heifer is growing 
a bit? It might save him from giving 
up too soon. 


The last item I would ask the parents 
for is help. Not that the fore-going 
points do not constitute help, but phys- 
ical and financial help when the boy 
needs it. I do not feel that we as in- 
structors should shrink from accepting 
suggestions from parents. Definitely, we 
should encourage them to express opin- 
ions regarding the boy’s farming pro- 
gram. This will go a long way toward 
enlisting their interest and cooperation. 

How about the cases where parents 
are financially unable to help? That is 
always a problem, and it adds to the 
responsibility of the boy and the in- 
structor to make sure that the project 
is profitable. When it is, the rewards are 
that much greater. Even if the parents 
cannot lend the boy money to buy seed, 
a helping hand at planting time means 
more to the boy than just the physical 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Guidance for the “misfit” in 
vocational agriculture 


ALFRED H. KREBS, Teacher, University of Illinois, Urbana 


NE of the most perplexing problems 

facing the teacher of vocational agri- 
culture is the pupil who does not belong 
in vocational agriculture. Lack of in- 
terest in carrying on an adequate super- 
vised farming program and in the work 
of the classroom creates a continuous 
undesirable problem situation. Neither 
dropping the pupil from the program 
nor allowing him to continue have 
proved satisfactory. In the one case, 
something is taken away without provid- 
ing a suitable substitute ; in the other case, 
the pupil is continually forced to do 
things in which he has no interest and 
from which he will benefit little. As a 
result, we are faced with the task of find- 
ing another solution—one which will be 
of benefit to the pupil. For this solution 
we must turn to the area of guidance. 


Self Made Decisions 


In looking to guidance procedures for 
the solution to this problem, we must 
keep in mind the fact that we cannot 
make decisions for the pupil. The only 
good and lasting decision is the one he 
makes for himself. We should, how- 
ever, do everything in our power to help 
him arrive at the decision which will be 
of greatest benefit to him. If we take 
this point of view, then there are many 
things we can do to bring about a satis- 
factory solution to this difficult problem. 

First, in order to be of the greatest 
assistance to the pupil, we must learn 
as much as possible about him. The 
teacher of agriculture is in an enviable 
position to obtain this necessary informa- 
tion. The need for frequent home farm 
visits—not only to the home of the prob- 
lem pupil, but also to the home of 
neighbors who know him well—makes it 
possible to obtain information which 
other teachers cannot get. In addition, 
we should use all available school 
records and talk with other teachers in 
the system. The more information we 
can obtain about the interests, aptitudes, 
and abilities of the pupil, the better will 
be our chances of guiding him to a 
sound decision. 


Building A Foundation 


Second, we should make a special 
effort to establish good relations with 
both the pupil and his parents and make 
sure that they understand what we are 
trying to do. They must have faith in 
the teacher’s desire to help and must 
understand the importance of planning 
a sound program of training. Other- 
wise, the pupil will not freely discuss 
his problems and plans. Without such 
freedom of discussion very little can 
be accomplished. 

This naturally leads to the use of 
frequent interviews or talks with the 
pupil, his parents, and he and his parents 
together. It is in these talks that the 
information obtained earlier becomes 
invaluable. They are, of course, a source 


of additional information as well. These 
talks are not to be scheduled with the 
expectation of reaching decisions after a 
certain number of talks. Rather, they 
should occur as additional information 
is obtained which will be of help to the 
pupil, and as he feels the need for dis- 
cussing additional information which he 
has obtained. It is by means of these 
talks, in which we provide and interpret 
information, and clarify the pupil’s an- 
alysis and thinking with regard to his 
problem, that we can be of the g-eatest 
assistance in bringing about a decision 
on his part. 


Perhaps one of the weakest aspects of 
our present efforts to guide the pupil is 
in helping him obtain needed informa- 
tion. We hesitate to make decisions 
based on insufficient information, and 
yet we sometimes expect the pupil to 
“make up his mind” with nothing more 
than a few moments’ thought to the 
all-important question of “What do you 
want to do?” He does need information 
of various kinds. He needs information 
about occupation, including farming, in 
which he has expressed an interest or in 
which he has shown an interest through 
hobbies, reading, or other activities. We 
can help him obtain information about 
these occupations—what they are, their 
opportunities, training, and requirements 
—by directing him to suitable literature 
and by bringing him into contact with 
workers in these occupations. 


Developing Understanding 


We should also help a pupil to under- 
stand his own interests and abilities 
better. Only as he becomes aware of his 
real potentialities and interests will he 
be able to consider various occupations 
from a more realistic point of view. We 
should not underestimate the importance 
of the need for this understanding of 
himself. Success in an occupation de- 
pends on the proper relationship of 
abilities, interests and the requirements 
of the occupation. 


A knowledge and understanding of the 
total offerings of the school also comes 
under the general heading of informa- 
tion needed by the pupil. It is surprising 
how little information parents and pupils 
have with regard to the various cur- 
ricula offered in the school and the 
occupations to which they might lead. 
We cannot afford to “take it for granted” 
that all pupils and parents know all 
about their schools even if we think they 
should. 


There are other possible approaches 
to the problem of the pupil who should 
not be enrolled in vocational agriculture. 
One is to enroll him in a course in gen- 
eral agriculture to give him an oppor- 
tunity to decide for himself whether he 
wishes to prepare for farming. A second 
is to refer him to the guidance person 
in the school. However, since these pos- 
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sibilities are not generally available, they 
need no more than brief mention here. 
Where they are available, they should 
be used as much as possible to supple- 
ment our own efforts. They cannot re- 
lieve us of our responsibilities to our 
pupils who have a real problem of de- 
ciding whether they should continue in 
vocational agriculture. 


Another approach is, of course, 
through pre-enrollment guidance—con- 
tacting pupils who are potential students 
(and their parents) before they enter 
high school. This can do much to reduce 
the number of such problem cases or 
“misfits” and should be carried on by 
all teachers of vocational agriculture as 
a regular part of their program. Pre- 
vention is easier than cure. Since this 
is probably a part of the present pro- 
grams, no further discussion is needed 
here. 

The guidance approach to the problem 
of the “misfits” in vocational agricul- 
ture has several implications: first, it is 
implied that we recognize our respon- 
sibilities to all pupils—not just to those 
we consider good prospects—and that 
we should guide them “into something,” 
not just “out of” vocational agriculture; 
second, that we feel a responsibility for 
the total school program and see guid- 
ance as another opportunity to contribute 
to it; third, that we recognize the “fluid 
state” of pupil interests at this young 
age, and think in terms of a flexible 
school program; fourth, that if the 
pupil finally decides that he does belong 
in vocational agriculture, we will do all 
we can to provide a program to meet 
his needs; and last, but not least, that 
we are willing to provide time in an 
already crowded schedule to help pupils 
who are in need of a guiding hand at 
such an important stage in their de- 
velopment. 


What helps a boy get ahead 
in agriculture? 


(Continued from Page 29) 


work involved. It means that Dad is on 
his side. 


Perhaps it is not humanly possible for 
parents to do all these things to the 
optimum degree. As the father of a 
Future Farmer myself, I know I didn’t. 
But, taking the overall picture, these 
are the things that the mothers and 
dads of our farm boys are doing every 
day to help give the boys a break, and 
I think they are doing a better job 
every year. Of course, we run across a 
man once in a while who does not have 
time to sit down with his boy and talk 
it over. I always wonder what he finds 
to do that is more important, but per- 
haps I am prejudiced. 


To anyone who has attended a Na- 
tional F.F.A. Convention, seen a Star 
Farmer of America presented on the 
stage before thousands of people from 
all over the nation, and heard the ova- 
tion given him as he shook hands with 
his father and kissed his mother, there 
can be no doubt that parents are giving 
the boys a break and that the boys ap- 
preciate it. * 


—T | 
| ao 
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F.F.A. Committee work provides opportunity 
affairs. 


Guidance for 


KENNETH W. MILLIGAN, Teacher 


pee. establishment of young men in 

farming and in related fields may be 
said to be the primary purpose of voca- 
tional agricultural education. Now my 
father once had a hired man who was an 
excellent farmer in many ways. He knew 
how to prepare the soil and raise good 
crops. In some of the manipulative skills 
of that time this man was an artist. Fate 
kad denrived this man of an education, 
he could not read and write. Because of 
this handicap he never enjoyed the op- 
portunity and privilege of citizenship as 
we think of it today. I say that we must 
train our boys to be good citizens as 
well as good farmers. 

The eight major divisions of the Pro- 
gram of Work of the Future Farmers 
of America provides us with an excel- 
lent outline for citizenship training. Im- 
proving and enlarging the individual 
supervised farming programs enables 
each student to increase his contribution 
to society and makes him a better citizen. 
Our boys help one another accomplish 
the real purposes of their supervised 
farming. 

Cooperative activities teach young men 
to work together for a common pur- 
pose without financial or other personal 
remuneration. Many of our freshmen 
have objected to working without get- 
ting paid but by the time they are 
seniors they are very anxious to leave 
our F.F.A. treasury with more money 
than it had when they entered the de- 
partment. 

Community service plays a very vital 
part in the development of good citizens. 
If a near-by farmer is ill or another 
emergency exists we try to help him. 
We assist-in worthy community enter- 
prises pertaining to agriculture. The 
main idea is to develop in the boy, the 
spirit of service in order to improve our 
rural living conditions. 

F.F.A. leadership activities are per- 
haps our outstanding teaching aid in 
the development of future leaders in 
civic life. Our leadership training 
schools, conventions, contests, publicity 


to train for participation in civic and social 


citizenship 


, Stockbridge, Massachusetts 


and committee experiences are all funda- 
mental in citizenship development. 

The practice of thrift is the very 
basis of a sound financial future for our 
students. Teach them to save for a 
purpose not with the idea of hoarding. 
Money is valuable only for the materials 
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or services which it can secure for us. 

Our F.F.A. meetings with the official | 
ritual and the systematic presentation 
and disposition of business are unex- 
celled in the high schools of our area. 
The newer, more reticent boys in our 
chapter soon feel free to participate in 
our meetings while they are very reluct- 
ant to state their views in their class 
meeting; for instance. 


Improvement in scholarship always 
provides a goal. Our boys help one an- 
other raise their marks. We have prizes 
for superior accomplishments, both in- 
dividually and collectively. If our youth 
learn to strive for higher goals they will 
continue to strive to raise their standard 
of living in adult life. 


Recreation is, of course, necessary for 
a full, well balanced life. The high point 
in our recreational program is our 
annual father-and-son banquet which is 
financed entirely from chapter funds 
earned through cooperative activities. 
Our boys participate in school athletics, 
glee club, dramatic club, and other 
extra-curricular activities. 


It seems to me that if the various 
academic departments in our high 
schools would develop and carry out 
a program of work, along the line of the 
one just described, they would have in- 
creased participation from their students 
and better citizens would be developed. 
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Mt. Ayr chapter maintains contact 
with former members 


R. E. HAUPTMANN, Teacher Mt. Ayr, lowa 


OME months ago former F.F.A. 

members began to drop into the 
office as they had received their 1-A 
classifications and some their calls to 
the armed services. They were thinking 
serious thoughts and pondering ques- 
tions in their minds which demanded 
answers. It was a new and sudden 
challenge which must be met for the 
first time in their lives. The majority 
of these young men were established in 
farming, several of them married and 
established in their own homes. Their 
questions were personal and involved 
their personal interests. 

To date seventeen former F.F.A. 
members of the twenty-eight now in the 
armed services have brought their ques- 
tions to my office or home. We have 
spent many interesting hours going over 
record books, discussing contracts and 
working out agreements. True enough 
definite agreements were not worked 
out in every case, but ideas were ex- 
changed which led to agreements. A 
number of these boys when home on 
leave drop in to talk over their plans 
for their future in farming. It is amaz- 
ing how rapidly conditions change dur- 
ing their absence, which cause them to 
lose contact with farm problems. 

I discussed with the senior class the 
possibility of the chapter preparing an 
F.F.A news letter and mailing it to each 
former member in the armed services. 


They were very enthusiastic and offered 
many suggestions as to content and 
method of handling it. As a result it was 
decided that the senior class would pre- 
pare the news letter and mail each 
former member a copy each two weeks. 
The president appointed four commit- 
tees each with a given responsibility. The 
commercial department is cooperating 
by assigning second year students the 
task of typing and mimeographing the 
letter. A card file of the names and 
addresses of the servicemen is main- 
tained by one senior student. A record 
is made on each card of each issue of 
the service letter mailed. The letters are 
mailed first class in department en- 
velopes. 


All chapter members as well as my- 
self, get a real pleasure from reading 
letters received from the boys in service. 
These letters received are fastened in a 
folder for that purpose and kept on the 
desk at the front of the room, where 
all members have access to them. 


I have a deep conviction from read- 
ing these letters and talking with the 
boys home on leave that these news 
letters are doing a lot of good for 
those in service. Too, those of us pre- 
paring the news letters are getting a lot 
of good from the project. It is only 
natural that when our efforts do some- 
one else some good, we ourselves re- 
ceive good from it. * 
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Teachers can make... 


Vital contributions 
to the guidance program 


PAUL F. SPRAGGS, Teacher, Halifax, Virginia 


ew teachers in the rural secondary 

school can make more meaningful 
contributions to the implementation of a 
functional guidance program than the 
teacher of vocational agriculture. Highly 
trained, possessing much information 
relative to the needs of the community 
and experienced in guidance, the voca- 
tional agriculture teacher’s contributions 
to the program should be rich and color- 
ful. And indeed his help should come 
quickly once the program is initiated by 
the administrators. Why? Nearly 30% 
of the boys who have taken vocational 
agriculture in high school are now en- 
gaged in other pursuits as their life’s 
work. Largely this situation is the re- 
sult of inadequate guidance, stemming 
from sundry causes and failures. Realiz- 
ing this and aware of students’ needs 
for assistance in making adjustments, 
today many administrators are working 
diligently to provide adequate guidance 
services for the pupils of their schools. 


Services To Groups 
What contributions to the guidance 
program can the teacher of vocational 
agriculture make that would afford valu- 
able and purposeful services to students 
in groups? From among the many the 
following are listed: 

1. Visit all elementary schools in the 
community and familiarize the 
students with the program of 
vocational agriculture being con- 
ducted in the high school. 

2. Sponsor N.F.A. or F.F.A. pro- 
grams in elementary schools and 
encourage and invite active par- 
ticipation therein by students of 
the feeder schools. 


3. Allow students of the elementary 
schools of the community to tour 
N.F.A. or F.F.A. projects, and 
solicit their participation in fairs 
and social activities. 


4. Provide teachers of elementary 
schools with information rela- 
tive to vocational agriculture as 
presented in the high school and 
assist them in developing under- 
standings of the community's 
agricultural needs and opportuni- 
ties. 

5. Cooperate with pupils and teach- 
ers of the high school to see to it 
that all new students have oppor- 
tunity to take an active part in 
some of the school’s activities as 
soon as feasible after enrolling or 
registering. 

6. Have N.F.A. or F.F.A. boys to 
act.as big brothers to new stu- 
dents during enrolling or regis- 
tering. 

7. Provide meaningful exploratory 

courses in agriculture for all stu- 

dents entering the school. 


8. Cooperate with administrators, 
teachers and students in writing a 
hand-book setting forth the 
school’s offerings, activities and 
requirements for graduation and 
join with others in interpreting 
the book to new students. 

9. Cooperate with faculty members 
in sponsoring career-days, college- 
days and open house activities. 

10. Familiarize students of vocational 
agriculture and those in explor- 
atory agriculture with the many 
job opportunities in the field of 
agriculture. 

11. Offer courses in  prevocational 
agriculture wherever feasible. 

12. Sponsor an active F.F.A. or 
N.F.A. chapter. 


Some reasons for providing services 

to individuals in groups are: 

1. To aid students in becoming 
quickly oriented to the high school. 

2. To establish and maintain articula- 
tion between the high school and 
the elementary schools of the 
community. 

3. To help students in bridging the 
gap emotionally between elemen- 
tary and high school and between 
high school and college or life’s 
work. 

4. To assist the students in develop- 
ing a feeling of belonging to the 
school. 


Services To Individuals 


What contributions to the guidance 
program can the teacher make that 
would provide meaningful services to 
students as individuals? Perhaps the 
most significant are: 


1. Make an individual inventory of 
each student and prospective stu- 
dent of vocational agriculture to 
determine his aptitude or poten- 
tialities, physical status and health, 
educational achievement as evi- 
denced by marks in subjects and 
on tests, stability of purpose, work 
experiences and history—personal 
data about student, his home and 
his parents. 

2. Make available myriads of occu- 
pational information for boys to 
use in arriving at a decision as to 
the vocations they intend follow- 
ing. 

3. Counsel all students and prospec- 
tive students of vocational agri- 
culture to assist them in solving 
problems, in making vocational 
choices and in selecting enter- 
prises for supervised farming. 

4. Provide close supervision of super- 
vised farming programs of stu- 
dents so as to be able to lend 


assistance wherever and whenever 
needed. 


5. Keep anecdotal records on each 
student and prospective student 
of vocational agriculture. 


6. Visit each student’s home, talk 
with his parents and get to under- 
stand them to the end that de- 
sirable relationships between the 
students and his parents may be 
achieved when necessary. 

7. Provide opportunities for place- 
ment of students. 

8. Contact and assist graduates of 
vocational agriculture and drop- 
outs from the program in meeting 
their adjustment problems. 


Some of the reasons for individual 
guidance are: 


1. Helps the student in understand- 
ing himself that he might, as a 
result of that understanding, 
select a vocation in the light of his 
ability to profit therefrom. 

2. Helps the pupil to develop self- 
confidence. 

3. Affords the pupil assistance in 
arriving at satisfactory solution to 
difficult problems. 

In what way can the teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture contribute to the guid- 
ance program of the school so as to 
render services to teachers and to the 
administration, one may ask? A few of 
the ways in which this may be accom- 
plished are: 


1. Make available to teachers and 
counselors such records of stu- 
dents and prospective students of 
vocational agriculture as _ they 
might need to gain clearer pic- 
tures of those students. 

2. Collect, catalogue and disseminate 
to teachers and counselors current 
information on jobs and job op- 
portunities in agriculture. 

3. Help teachers and counselors in 
selecting films depicting agricul- 
tural occupations. 

4. Make available to teachers, admin- 
istrators and counselors the find- 
ings resulting from study and fol- 
low-ups of graduates and drop- 
outs of vo-ag classes. 


5. Familiarize teachers with the role 
of vocational agriculture and of 
how that role is accomplished. 

6. Familiarize teachers, counselors 
and administrators with the agri- 
cultural needs of the community 
and of the agricultural opportuni- 
ties. 

One of the services of a_ school’s 
guidance program should be that of con- 
tinual study of the school’s offerings and 
achievements to determine how fully 
the needs of all of the pupils are being 
met—those that are graduated and those 
that drop-out. In light of those findings 
and other studies, the program may be 
justifiably altered to more nearly meet 
students needs. In implementing this 
service the teacher may help by making 
surveys of the school’s community to 
determine current needs and opportuni- 
ties and may continue his study and 
follow-up of graduates and drop-outs. 


— 
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Guidance and placement 


in agricultural education. 


HAROLD M. BYRAM and KENNETH G. NELSON, Teacher Education, 


Michigan State College 


T may be sur- 

prising to some 
to learn that a 
great deal of re- 
search has been 
completed bearing 
directly on some 
aspects of guidance 
and placement in 
agricultural educa- 
tion. However, it 
may be just as dis- 
quieting to learn 
that some problems 
have been studied 
very little, if at all. The purpose of this 
article is to interpret the recent research 
and to suggest phases of guidance and 
placement which should be studied. 

The term, “guidance and placement” 
is here given a 
broad _interpreta- 
tion in selecting 
titles of studies to 
be reviewed. Some 
studies are includ- 
ed which may also 
appear in articles 
to follow in the 
series of interpre- 
tative reviews. 


5a 


Harold Byram 


It did not seem 
feasible to secure 
original copies of 
all the studies that might be classified 
under this heading. Rather, the writers 
have depended, to a considerable extent 
upon the annotated bibliographies pre- 
pared by the A.V.A. Committee on Re- 
search in Agricultural Education (125) 
(126) (127), annd the files of The Agri- 
cultural Education Magazine. The review 
goes back approximately fifteen years. 
This is not to imply that significant 
studies were not made prior to 1935. 
However, coverage of the last 15 years 
seemed to be one feasible way of reduc- 
ing the scope of the review to such size 
that is could be done in the limited time 
and space available. This review is 
further limited to the high school level 
of instruction, although many studies 
relate to two or more levels. 


The Importance of Guidance of Farm Youth 

Space does not permit detailed listing 
of findings nor summary statements. The 
interested research worker or teacher 
will want to read reports of specific 
studies in which he is interested. This 
article will seek (1) to point to the 
studies which appear to have implica- 
tions for guidance; (2) to indicate the 
kinds of questions that have been in- 
vestigated; (3) to stress some of the 
general strengths and weaknesses which 
appear; (4) to appraise the contribu- 
tions of the studies, and (5) to make 
suggestions as to studies which need to 
be made in the future. 


Kenneth Nelson 


One of the more often recurring 
recommendations made by persons who 
have made follow-up studies of former 
students of agriculture has been that of 
need for more attention to guidance. 
These researchers, in few if any in- 
stances, conducted studies primarily to 
find out if guidance was provided, but 
the facts they have uncovered usually 
have led them to the conclusion that in- 
sufficient guidance had been available 
in the situations they studied. Those who 
have made follow-up studies of former 
students cite the percentage of such stu- 
dents who do not enter farming as 
evidence. Difficulties in becoming estab- 
lished in farming are pointed out as 
evidence by others. Some have reported 
former students as saying that they re- 
—_ little guidance while in school 
(117). 
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considered least important and least fre- 
quently used of the twenty-two guidance 
activities included in the survey. The 
importance of an organized, school 
guidance program in the guidance role 
of teachers is revealed by the signifi- 
cantly greater participation in these last- 
mentioned activities in schools where the 
stimulus and assistance of an organized 
school guidance program was available. 
Studies by Harden (46) and Nelson and 
Heatley (85) indicate the need of teach- 
ers for more help in guidance materials 
and methods. 

Two areas of needed research stand 
out as regards the guidance responsibili- 
ties of teachers of vocational agriculture. 

1, Further study of the guidance 
needs of students. This should be 
done by going to the students 
rather than going to their teachers. 
Bender’s (12) study of problems 
of out-of-school youth is illustra- 
tive of this technique. 

2. We need to study and to further 
define the guidance role of the 
teacher of vocational agriculture 
in the typical, small high school 
which cannot afford a well-trained, 
full-time guidance worker. 


What do studies show? 


This contribution is one in a series of twelve planned for the current 
volume. Each will review and interpret studies in a phase of the program 
in agricultural education. Each will provide the reader with an overview 
of the research and point up applications in a particular phase. The phases 
to be covered and the selection of possible contributors were planned with 
the A.V.A. Research Committee for Agriculture. 


There is evidence that, although teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture feel that a 
great many specific guidance activities 
are important, they do not carry out 
these activities in a degree commensurate 
with their rating of importance (85). 

A recent interview study by Martin 
(77) revealed, among other things, that 
“friends, not the high schools, were in- 
forming boys of opportunities of getting 
training for farming.” This calls atten- 
tion to the need of pre-enrollment 
guidance. 


Guidance Responsibilities of the 
Teacher of Vocational Agriculture 
Very few studies reveal the scope or 
frequency of the teacher’s guidance activ- 
ities. Recent studies (49) (130) (134) 
which have analyzed the reported activi- 
ties and use of time or activity by 
teachers of vocational agriculture re- 
veal little which can be specifically ident- 
fied as guidance except for time spent 
in individual conferences, -—home visits 
with students, and follow-up of former 
students. 


Nelson and Heatley (85) found that 
those guidance activities pertaining par- 
ticularly to vocational and educational 
planning were considered most impor- 
tant and most frequently were included 
in their work by Michigan teachers. On 
the other hand, they found the use of 
guidance tests, anecdotal reports, occu- 
pational surveys, and follow-up studies 


Selection of Students of Vocational 
Agriculture 

Follow-up studies of former students, 
and factors associated with farming 
status, to be reviewed at a later point, 
furnish a wealth of data useful in set- 
ting up criteria for selection of students 
for classes in vocational agriculture. 
Studies more directly concerned with 
the process of selection will be reviewed 
here. 

Mondart (81) developed a score card 
which is suggestive of some of the items 
which might be considered in the selec- 
tion process to be carried out, with 
prospective students of vocational agri- 
culture. However, more research is 
needed to determine the validity of the 
items listed in score cards such as this, 
since there basis is, in the main, that 
of opinion. Wood (145) studied the 
opinions of pupils, instructors, and ad- 
ministrators as to the significant fac- 
tors in the admission of prospective 
students of vocational agriculture in 
Connecticut. Expressed interest in agri- 
culture and the ability to carry out 
supervised farming programs are the 
two most important factors found in 
this study. Surveys by Bolton (18), 
Hocking (51) and Kerry (61) sub- 
stantiate the above opinions as to im- 
portant factors in selection. Educators 
feel that selection is a shared respon- 
sibility between the teacher and the ad- 
ministration (18) (145). Martin’s (77) 
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study points out the need for the teacher 
to engage in pre-enrollment activities 
with prospective students. 


There seems to be considerable evi- 
dence based upon opinion as to the fac- 
tors important in selection of students. 
The crucial needs for research in this 
area, however, center about the follow- 
ing general topics: 

1. Experimental studies into the val- 
idity of some of the criteria pro- 
posed in the available opinion sur- 
veys. 

2. The identification of practices that 
will increase the status of voca- 
tional agriculture in the eyes of 
high school students and others so 
that more high-ability farm boys 
who have appropriate interests and 
facilities will be attracted or re- 
tained. 


3. Study of techniques of orientation 
and research into the validity of 
psychological measurements of at- 
titude, interest and aptitude so that 
counselors, administrators and 
teachers of vocational agriculture 
can use them better to do pre-en- 
rollment counseling. 

4. Study of the specifics in the re- 
lationship between teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture and school ad- 
ministrators which results in the 
most effective selection of students. 


Measurement of Aptitudes Important 
In Agriculture 

There is a dearth of reported research 
into what mental abilities and what 
levels of mental abilities are required 
for successful adjustment in agricul- 
tural occupations. In spite of the im- 
portance of farming and related occupa- 
tions among the vocations available to 
American farm youth, psychologists and 
research workers in guidance and edu- 
cation have failed to provide evidence as 
to the importance of various kinds of 
aptitudes in these occupations. Many 
teachers of vocational agriculture would 
claim that the management and operation 
of a modern farm require a high level 
of general mental ability. Yet there is 
little research available to substantiate 
their claim. 

Evidence from World War I analysis 
of the Army Alpha indicates that the 
median score of farmers in the armed 
services in World War I was slightly 
below the median of all individuals 
tested in this scale (120). Unfortunately, 
analysis for the Army General Classifica- 
tion Test score used in World War II 
does not reveal scores for “farmer” or 
“farm operator.” The only figure avail- 
able for World War II is that of the 
median score for “farm worker” which 
was at about the twenty-fifth percentile 
of all white enlisted men in World War 
II. The above figures need to be inter- 
preted rather carefully because of the 
bias introduced by deferments given 
farm workers and operators. 


Another comparison available from 
the World War II study is that between 
“high-school agricultural student,” and 
“high school academic student.” A small, 
but representative sample of high school 
students in agriculture of World War 
II was found to have a median score 
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about at the median of all white en- 


listed men, while the median score of . 


high school academic students was 
found to be about one-half standard 
deviation above the average of all white 
enlisted men (120). Moore (80) found 
no significant difference in the mental 
abilities of small samples of rural and 
urban boys in a small mid-western com- 
munity. 

Important areas for research in the 
field of aptitudes important to agricul- 
ture could be listed as follows: 


1. Exploratory analysis as to the per- 
sonal characteristics important to 
success in farming. Reiss (105), in 
cooperation with the department of 
agricultural economics, psychology, 
and the extension service of Illinois 
as well as the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, is making some pro- 
gress in this direction. Further re- 
search such as this which combines 
the efforts of a number of dis- 
ciplines should be inaugurated in 
other states. 


2. Studies of the validity of the U. S. 
Employment Service General Apti- 
tude Test Battery in the prediction 
of success in agricultural occupa- 
tions should be ‘undertaken in more 
states. Several studies of the appli- 
cation of this battery to high school 
students have been made in Ohio 
and Minnesota (35) (95) (108). 
The application of our present 
knowledge of differential mental 
abilities may prove to be partic- 
ularly valuable with respect to 
agricultural occupations. 


Vocational Interests and Attitudes 

Much of the research relating directly 
to students of vocational agriculture 
centers about interest as expressed by 
occupational choice and attitudes of 
rural youth toward farming and agri- 
culture. Very little research has been 
reported on the use of psychometric 
measures of interests and attitudes with 
rural youth. 

The specific occupational choices of 
youth change greatly through the high 
school period, as was indicated by 
Anderson’s (4) finding that only 37.4 
per cent of boys in the twelfth grade in 
Pennsylvania retained their ninth-grade 
choice. However, the measured areas of 
interests of high school youth are some- 
what more stable, as illustrated by 
Taylor’s (131) report that 69 per cent 
retained substantially the same measured 
interests patterns through the four-year, 
high school period. Measured interests 
seem to change very little from late 
adolescence to adulthood (25) (124). 
Although substantial relationship has 
been found to exist between the voca- 
tional interests of fathers and sons, at 
least one study has found non-significant 
differences in measured interests be- 
tween farm and non-farm pupils of a 
small mid-western rural community (80). 

There is ample evidence that the occu- 
pational choices and attitudes of youth 
are unrealistic and that reasons for 
their choices and attitudes are, in the 
main, not clearly formed nor valid (4) 
(82) (117). In a recent study of the 
vocational attitudes of a carefully 


selected sample of over 3,000 high school 
boys, it was found that the sons of 
farmers were more realistic and con- 
servative in their vocational choice than 
sons of any other vocational group 
(117). This same study also indicated 
that the vocation of farming does not 
have the prestige value nor the attrac- 
tion for vocational choice that profes- 
sional, supervisory, or white-collar jobs 
have in the eyes of high school boys in 
general. 

Several psychometric measures of at- 
titudes toward agriculture have beeg 
developed (17) (83) (139), but little 
research beyond this stage is presently 
available. 

An outdoor scale has been added to 
the Kuder Vocational Preference Record 
(65) which should make it more valu- 
able for use with students of vocational 
agriculture. Unfortunately, no validity 
data are presently available with refer- 
ence to agricultural occupations. A vet- 
erinarian scale and a vocational agricul- 
ture teacher scale have been added to 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
and are presently being included in the 
interest profile prepared by the Engineers 
Northwest scoring service (123). 

When one considers the importance 
of interests and attitudes to learning 
and to occupational adjustment, the need 
for more carefully planned and executed 
studies such as those made by Anderson 
(4) (5) is clearly apparent. Gutmann’s 
(44) (119) scale and intensity analysis 
of attitudes is a simple, non-mathe- 
matical approach which has promise for 
the study of attitudes important in the 
guidance of rural youth. The Army Re- 
search Branch’s (119) study of attitudes 
toward agriculture and farming with 
personnel about to be discharged at the 
end of World War II is illustrative of 
this type of analysis. The study of re- 
lationships between measured interests 
and attitudes, and the establishment of 
additional occupational, normative data 
for interest measures may aid in making 
the guidance of farm youth more effec- 
tive. 


Student Records 

Only a limited number of research 
workers have been concerned with study- 
ing systems or methods of recording 
information on students of agriculture 
for guidance purposes. Lattimer (70) 
surveyed 51 teachers on records being 
used and items to include. He sug- 
gested a form for a cumulative record 
and a list of criteria for individual 
records. Bristol (20) presented a method 
for recording vocational follow-up in- 
formation in one high school. Runk’s 
(110) study dealt with the mechanics of 
forms for recording all data for a de- 
partment of vocational agriculture and 
makes no special reference to use of 
records in guidance. 

Nelson and Heatley’s (85) recent study 
in Michigan shows practices in one state. 
They found 90 per cent of the teachers 
of agriculture had a record file for in- 
dividual students in the department. Of 
these departments, 99 per cent contained 
plans and/or records of supervised prac- 
tice programs and 42 per cent had notes 
of visitations and student conferences. 
On the other hand, only 14 per cent of 
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these teachers had on file guidance tests 
results. 


It should be apparent that if teachers 
are to make adequate use of information 
about their students whom they are to 
counsel, more attention will need to be 
given to the study of kinds of informa- 
tion which should be available, and to 
suitable means of accumulating them in 
a systematic manner. ‘ 


Techniques of Counseling 

Because of the increasing emphasis 
upon individualized relationships between 
teacher and students in agricultural edu- 
cation, it is likely that more research 
into the process and the procedure used 
will be attempted in the future than now 
seems to be available. Research in the 
area of professional counseling is plac- 
ing increasing emphasis upon counseling 
as a learning process in which better 
understanding of self and environment 
is achieved, new attitudes are learned, 
and the ability to solve problems is en- 
couraged. Counseling is nearly always an 
individualized and personalized one-to- 
one relationship in learning. This view 
of the counseling function is in contrast 
to that found in “therapeutic” counseling 
which attempts to provide help for the 
seriously maladjusted personality. 

Very little research has been reported 
as regards practices, procedures, evalua- 
tion of results, or typical content of in- 
dividual student conferences held by 
teachers of vocational agriculture. Ben- 
der and McClelland (13) found quite 
close agreement in the vocational counsel 
offered by teachers of vocational agri- 
culture when compared with that offered 
by trained counselors in a_ university 
counseling center. This was for a rather 
small sample of cases but is suggestive 
of further research. 

Evans (37), in a survey of pupil re- 
action to project visitation, found that 
pupils desired more frequent visits by 
their teacher than they received, and 
particularly at critical times in the de- 
velopment of the project. MacDonald 
(75), in a study of individualized in- 
struction and planning concluded that 
more time should be given to this func- 
tion since, in his opinion, more actual 
learning took place with individual work 
than with group work. 

Suggested research in this area could 
well include: 

1. Studies of content of individual 

conferences held by teachers: 
(By analysis of conference notes 
or tape recordings.) 


a. to discover what is typically 
discussed in such conferences. 

b. to discover what interviewing 

and counseling methods are more 

effective* with variable counsel- 

ing situations. For example, 

teachers vary in method from 

direct advising to suggestion, 

to persuasion, to explaining, de- 

pending upon their own person- 

ality, the student involved, and 

*Criteria of effectiveness might well be con- 

sidered at two: levels: (1) at the level of stu- 

dent reaction during or immediately followin; 

the interview or class in terms of acceptance o 

ideas, change of attitudes, and improved in- 


— and understandings, and (2) at the level 
of changes in behavior or practice by the stu- 


dent following the time of the conference or 
class. 
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finally upon what is being dis- 
cussed. 
[Researchers in counseling are 
using techniques which may be 
adapted here. See (57) (100) 
(114) ]. 
c. to discover methods of improv- 
ing teacher skills in this area. 

2. Studies into the relationship be- 
tween group methods of instruction 
or orientation and_ individual 
methods. [See (121)]. 

3. Studies into comparative effective- 
ness of group methods versus in- 
dividual methods of handling var- 
ious kinds of instruction as well as 
personal, social, educational, and 
vocational adjustment problems. 

Carefully conducted research in this 
area could make important contributions 
to our knowledge of learning and methcd 
for group, as well as individual pro- 
cedures in education. 


Group Guidance 

All research relative to group pro- 
cedures of orientation, educational-oc- 
cupational planning and personal-social 
adjustment will be arbitrarily grouped 
in this area of group guidance. This is 
an important area of guidance activity 
since a majority of teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture include some orienta- 
tion activities in their beginning classes, 
and also some group consideration of 
the opportunities and requirements in 
agricultural occupations. (85). 

Little research was found in the litera- 
ture on agricultural education bearing 
upon the use of group guidance tech- 
niques. However, pertinent research is 
available in the general guidance area. 
Kefauver and Hand (59) made an 
evaluation of group methods in guidance 
in which they found a more effective job 
being done in imparting vocational in- 
formation than in areas of educational 
planning and social-civic guidance. Ben- 
nett (14) has shown that orientation is 
more effective with small groups in 
which a great deal of student participa- 
tion is encouraged. Stone (121) found 
that group orientation served as a use- 
ful preparation for vocational counsel- 
ing, and that students who received help 
in both group and individual situations 
made better vocational choices when 
compared with those who participated 
in group work alone. 

Needed research in the group guid- 
ance area might include the following: 

1. Studies of student needs and prob- 
lems relative to orientation and 
group guidance. Useful in planning 
such studies would be various prob- 
lem check lists (12) (106). 

2. Evaluation of group guidance pro- 
grams, particularly those of orien- 
tation. 

3. Development of criteria of stu- 
dent adjustment considered im- 
portant for various group guidance 
procedures. 

4. Studies of the complementary re- 
lationships of groups and individual 
guidance methods. Stone’s (121) 
study mentioned above is illustra- 
tive. 


Occupational Information in Agriculture 
Although a number of useful materials 
have been compiled in this area, there is 
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serious need for more research and the 
development of more useful materials 
and methods (85). Hulslander (55) has 
prepared a manual of occupational in- 
formation in agriculture containing a 
list of agricultural occupations accord- 
ing to the U.S.E.S. Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles, as well as a selected 
number of job briefs. Brown (21), in 
cooperation with a large number of agri- 
cultural leaders in West Virginia has 
compiled a handbook of information en- 
titled “Agricultural Occupations and 
Opportunities in West Virginia.” The 
“Occupational Outlook Handbook” (94) 
prepared by the U. S. Department of 
Labor provides information about a 
number of agricultural occupations 
Byram (23) has prepared a chart out- 
lining occupations for agriculturally 
trained persons. 

Perhaps the most important occupa- 
tional information available to students 
and teachers of agriculture can be ob- 
tained by a first-hand study of the occu- 
pations found in the school community. 
Occupational surveys have been made 
by a great many schools, although. only 
a few have been published (9) (19) 
(143). Teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture feel that information about occupa- 
tions related to farming is one of the 
principal values of such a study (85). - 

Needed research in this area includes: 

1. The development of more informa- 
tion about occupations related to 
farming. 

2. The develpment of effective meth- 
ods of studying local opportunities 
in agricultural occupations. 

3. Studies to determine the value of 
farm experience and/or training 
in high school, vocational agricul- 
ture for workers in particular agri- 
cultural occupations. 

4. The development of regional or 
area lists and classifications of 
agricultural occupations. 

5. The study evaluation, and compila- 
tion of bibliographies of suitable 
occupational information relating 
to agricultural occupations. (This 
should include visual as well as 
printed materials.) 


Opportunities in Farming 

Effective counseling depends upon 
knowledge of occupational opportunities. 
Due in part to the fact that there are 
more farm youth than can be absorbed 
on farms as operators in most communi- 
ties, counselors are concerned about get- 
ting a true picture of farming oppor- 
tunities. Research workers have studied 
opportunities from a number of angles. 
For a thorough review of studies made 
up to 1943 the reader is referred to the 
comprehensive review by Wright (146). 
However, selected studies of interest, 
including some of those made since the 
Wright (146) summary, are mentioned 
here. 

Local studies of opportunities have 
been reported by Atherton (9), Alton 
(3), Bullard (22), Gridley (43), Lar- 
riviere (67), McProud (74), Reid (104), 
and, Townsend (137). These might be 
regarded in the nature of demonstra- 
tions of how local opportunities might 
be studied. In some instances case studies 
were made and usually interviews were 
used to determine existing opportuni- 
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ties for farming in terms of farms to 
rent or buy, partnerships or farmers 
needing help. In most instances some 
effort was made through study of these 
data and ages of farmers to arrive at 
predictions of future opportunities. 

Identification and/or estimation of 
opportunities on a wider scale have been 
made by Davis (28), Knight (63), Kreit- 
low (64), McClelland (73), and Tol- 
bert (136), and two studies have been 
made by Hatch (46) (47). These studies 
have yielded some useful techniques 
for studying and estimating farming 
opportunities. Sweany (128) has sug- 
gested a formula for application to 
census data that may be used to predict 
the number of new farm operators 
needed annually. In his dissertation, 
Sweany (128) analyzed data from yong 
farmers in Indiana to show typical pat- 
terns of establishment. He found that 
there was a tremendous variety of routes 
by which young farmers have become 
operators and that, therefore, “oppor- 
tunities” need to be interpreted in the 
broadest sense. He also found that one- 
third of the operators had at sometime 
been employed in non-farming occupa- 
tions. 

Only a few of the studies referred to 
have included data on occupations re- 
lated to farming in their reports. These 
include Atherton (9), Knight (63) and 
Nylund (93). The fact that Atherton 
(9) found 23 occupations related to 
farming employing 664 white males 
would indicate that such opportunities 
are numerically important enough to 
consider in most studies of occupational 
opportunities for farm youth. Nylund 
(93) found that opportunities in related 
occupations increased during the war 
period. 

Much more research in this area needs 
to be done, particularly on opportunities 
available and used by’ young men in 
climbing the ladder to operatorship and 
on related occupations. We need to 
know much more about opportunities in 
occupations related to farming before 
we can present reliable and valid infor- 
mation to pupils and be in a position 
to counsel them wisely. Teachers should 
be cautioned that generalizations made 
from such studies should be confined to 
comparable, type-of-farming areas. 


Although, as pointed out, a number of 
techniques have been developed for 
studying farming opportunities, it is the 
impression of the writers that the rank 
and file of teachers still regard these as 
researcher's techniques rather than prac- 
tical teacher tools. They are waiting for 
simple, practical ways of quickly find- 
ing, locating and estimating or predicting 
farming opportunities of various types. 
Perhaps there may also be ways of en- 
listing student participation in such 
studies. 


Follow-Up of Former Students 
of Agriculture 

A study of what has happened to 
former students of vocational agricul- 
ture in a community is probably one of 
the best that can be made by a teacher. 
Such a study should be continuous, how- 
ever, and not just made as of a given 
date, not to be repeated. The informa- 
tion provided by such a study can be of 


considerable value for the guidance of 
local students. Teachers wishing to make 
such studies can get suggestions on 
methods of making a local follow-up 
study by reviewing one or more of the 
studies by Adams (1), Armstrong (8), 
Bartley (11), Condo (27), Duhon (34), 
Furr (39), Garrison (40), Hoopes (52), 
Martin (78), Randall (102), Reese (103) 
or Theodorou (132), to name only a part 
of those reported. Few of these local 
studies have established findings which 
could be widely applied, although a num- 
ber of the persons making these studies 
have attempted to find factors associated 
with the occupational status of the 
former students. Their efforts have not 
resulted in the establishment of relation- 
ships between factors and status which 
would have wide application because of 
small numbers included in the surveys, 
because of failure to use proper statis- 
tical procedures or because of inability 
to control factors. 

It should also be recognized that few 
of the makers of these local studies had 
foremost in mind the value of the study 
for guidance purposes, although one of 
the typical conclusions arrived at is “the 
need for guidance,” Reese (103). Rather, 
these teachers appeared to be motivated 
by a desire to evaluate their programs 
through a study of the product. How- 
ever, Bartley (11) did attempt to meas- 
ure job satisfaction through an inter- 
view procedure. He reported that former 
students who were farming were better 
satisfied than were former students in 
other occupations. 

It was pointed out that a number of 
follow-up studies have been made in- 
volving several departments in a given 
state. Most of these are typical status 
studies, with purposes similar to those 
made by teachers in a local community. 
These studies have involved larger num- 
bers. A few of them have made fairly 
adequate statistical analysis, so that the 
factors associated with occupational 
status can be accepted with a little more 
assurance than for the local studies. The 
reader may be particularly interested in 
those made by Anderson (5), Bailey 
(10), Deyoe (29), Everett (38), Hill 
(48), Hitchcock (50), Hulsey (54), 
Kline (62), McCann (71), Nabours (84), 
Marvin Nicol (89), Melvin Nicol (90), 
Nylund (92), Peterson (97), Poffen- 
berger (99), Porter (101), Roberts 
(107), Salem (111), Ulmer (138) and 
Young (147). 

These studies contain some valuable 
information for counseling, because a 
knowledge of the factors associated with 
establishment in farming is of value in 
helping to predict the likelihood of a 
given boy becoming established in farm- 
ing. The studies have shown the ex- 
tremely small proportion of town boys 
who become established, but also the 
increasing or cumulative likelihood of 
farming by boys who are from good 
farms, from. medium to large farms, 
who take more years of vocational agri- 
culture and do not have many brothers. 
The reader is again referred to the 
Wright (146) summary for a more 
extensive summary and interpretation. 

Orily three recent studies were found 
of follow-up of large numbers of former 
Negro students: in ‘agriculture, Byrd 
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(24), Hudson (53), and Palmer (96), 
although McCann’s (71) survey in- 
cluded both Negro and white. It would 
appear that more such studies should 
be made to get more and better data 
for counseling Negro farm youth. 

Of the studies which have sought 
information regarding the success in 
college of former students of vocational 
agriculture, a pioneer one made by 
Magill (76) and a recent one by Bick- 
nell (16) is of interest, since they sup- 
ply information of value in counseling 
students of vocational agriculture in re- 
gard to their educational plans. So far 
as is known of studies of this type no 
evidence has been found that college 
students who were former high school 
students of agriculture were handicapped 
by enrollment in such courses. 

It is disappointing to find so few 
studies that have been repeated or pro- 
jected over a period of years. An out- 
standing exception is the one by Ander- 
son (5) in 1933 and 1943 and further 
reported on by Young (147) in 1947. As 
an example of the value of this type of 
study for counseling, a study by Ander- 
son (4), referred to earlier in this 
article, found that vocational choices 
change during and after high school. 

Anderson (5) also found that the per 
cent of boys farming declined, the 
longer the boy was out of school. This 
is supported by the findings of Deyoe 
(29) and Kenestrick (60). However, the 
peculiar contribution of Anderson (5) 
was that he compared the same boys at 
different times rather than different boys 
at a given time who had been out of 
school varying lengths of time. Thus is 
contrasted the longitudinal approach as 
made by Anderson (5) and the cross- 
sectional approach as made by others. 

Guidance workers should realize, as 
a result of these studies, that the per 
cent of pupils reported to be in farming 
at high school graduation, or at time of 
drop out is not an accurate measure of 
the vocational destination of enrolled 
students. On the other hand, the decline 
in after-school years, in the number farm- 
ing may reflect the inability or unwill- 
ingness of the teacher adequately to 
counsel boys and to aid them in be- 
coming established. 

It does not seem useful here to report 
further on the several studies of State 
Farmer and/or American Farmers, since 
they differ from those reported mainly 
in their selection of former students to 
be studied. These studies by Bertrand 
and Thurman (15), James (56), Lamen- 
dola (66), McKim (72), Miller (79), 
Newcomer (86), Pilster (98), Rogers 
(109), Sharitz (115), Smith (116), Tim- 
mons (133), Wayman (141), and Weiler 
(142) follow similar patterns. However, 
the study by Sharitz (115) compares 
State Farmers and non-State Farmers. 
It would appear that we have a pretty 
good answer to the question of what is 
the occupational history of most State 
Farmer degree recipients, at least for 
the first four years out of school. 


Problems in Establishment in Farming 

Establishment of young men in farm- 
ing is dependent upon guidance, and re- 
quires counseling of a high order. Re- 
search workers, in an effort to find in- 
(Continued on Page 43) 
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Woodhul, Teacher, New Mexico July 
Expanding Service—Donald Pierce, Teacher, Vermont.................. August 
Mobilizing the Community in a Conservation Program— 

Charles M. Ogles, Teacher, Tennessee August 
Starting an Advisory Council—D. J. Witt, Teacher, Illinois... August 
Vocational Agriculture and Life Adjustment Education— 

Bond L. Bible, Teacher, West Virginia ptemb 
Superior Programs Require Effective Cooperation—E. E. 

Julson, Cornell University October 
The Relationship of Education for Occupational Compe- 

tence to the Total Education Program October 
Some Factors to Consider in Establishing and Improving 

Departments of Vocational Agriculture in Missouri— 

K. Russell, Sam Houston State October 
Working with Administration and Faculty—M. C. Bu- 

chanan, Supervisor, Oregon October 
A Functioning County Fag og Council Unites Profes- 

sional Workers—L,. eney, Toneare. Michigan... November 
Selecting Community an J. Wardle, lowa State 

ollege December 
Community Service Work—Richard N. Jones, Teacher, 
Maryland December 
Year 1951 
Advisory Council as an Aid in Improving Instruction— 

J. M. Osteen, Supervisor, North Carolina January 

Supervisor, North Carolina eed 
How to Sell Your Program—l,. M. Dodd, Teacher, California...... anuary 
Buying the Local Program of Agricultural Education— 

H. Martin March 
Federal Aid a Local Programs—Mark Nichols, State Di- 

rector, Utah March 
Reimbursement Policies—John M. Lowe, Director, West 

Virginia March 
Financing Farm Equipment—E. D. Graf, Jr., Teacher, Cali- 

fornia March 
Financing Agricultural Education—H. M. Hamlin, Univer- 

sity of Illinois March 
Community Support—Stuart R. Race, Supervising Princi- 

pal, New Jersey March 
First Facility—W. H. Martin May 
Housing the Department—David R. McClay, Student, Cor- 

nell University; C. Davenport, Teacher, New Jersey.................... May 
Our Cover—E. H. Little, Supervisor, New Hampshire_................. May 


Planned Storage Facilitates Good 


Housekeeping—Robert 
O. Gingery, Teacher, Nebraska 


Classroom Facilities—C. Oscar Loreen, State College of 
Washington 


School Farms in Michigan—R. M. Clark, Michiga 


an State College... May 


A High School Farm—C. A. Cazaly. Teacher, California..................... May 
Community Canning Centers—T. é. Walters, Supervisor, 

Georgia May 
Multiple Teacher Departments—Harry W. Kitts, Univer- 

sit ta June 
Hid ay A~ an seoae ~] Agricultural Education—H. M. 

Hamlin and Harold H d, University 0 of Illinois. June 
Use of Time for Class corel maa . Hill, University 

of West Virginia June 

METHODS AND MATERIALS 
; Year 1950 
Group Discussion—Burton W. Kreitlow, University of Wis- 

consin July 
Conse: vation Conscience—W. H. Martin August 
Conservation . . . Teaching Units—Otto A. Dillon, Teacher, 

New Mexico August 
Mobilizing the Community—Charles M. Ogles, Teacher, 

Tennessee August 
Let’s Teach Conservation—Clyde W. Hibbs, Teacher, West 

Virginia August 
Cooperation in Teaching Soil Conservation—Hugh D. Jones, 

Supervisor, Oklahoma August 
True Teaching—R. H. Tolbert, University of Georgia Ser b 
Applying Psychology to ricultural Education—Ray H. 

Simpson, Cabvadeier of Illinois Septemb 
Repetition .. . A Neglected Friend—W. F. Stewart, Ohio 

State University September 
Organizing Visual Aids—G. C. Guilliams, Teacher, Virginia.....September 

ective Methods in Teaching Parliamentary Procedure— 

W. D. Sumner, Teacher, Oklahoma Septemb 
Effective Use of Audio-Visual Materials Can Improve Farm 

Veterans’ Instruction—C. Daumitz, Teacher, Wisconsin....September 
Chhesagtessstige of Good Scieae tee M. Orr, Oklahoma 

& M. College September 
Methods with Adult Farmers—C. D. Richardson, Teacher, 

September 

A ‘tan Look—W. H. Martin November 
Marketing of Vegetables—Carlton M. Stearns, Teacher, 

Massachusetts November 
Fat Swine Show and Sale—E. Cecil Keller, Teacher, Mary- 

lan November 
Use of Local Poultry Markets—Bertrand A. Harrison, 

Teacher, Connecticut November 
Some Points to Consider in Marketing Hogs—Walter J. 

Wills, University of Illinois November 
Training a_ Milk Judging Team—Charles C. Entwistle, 

Teacher, Massachusetts November 
Counseling and Guidance—J. N. Weiss, University of Illinois....November 
Individual Instruction—Robert e. Harris, Teacher, Virginia....November 
Three-Way Conferences—A. G. Bullard, Subject Matter 

Specialist, North Carolina November 
Farmer Cooperatives Given Emphasis in Workshop Series— 

J. Johnson, U Office. November 
Analysis of Teaching Units—John R. Gee, Jr., Teacher, 

aryland December 
Library and Visual Aids—Amos Bair, Teacher, Utah.................. December 
Planning Your Program—Earl E. Walter, Director Veterans’ 

Training, New Jersey December 
Orient for Establishment—Henry L,. Taylor, Cornell 

University December 

Year 1951 
Use of Motion Pictures—David Starling, Teacher, North 
* Carolina January 
Keeping and Using Production Records for Swine—G. P. 
eyoe, University of Illinois January 
Conducting a Welding Work Shop—W. W. Schrock, Super- 

visor, Indiana February 
Ww elding-—Harold J. Haynes, Teacher, Vermont February 
ne Solving Procedures in Teaching Agriculture—Ken- 

eth J. Liggett, Teacher, Vermont February 
The Nature of Educational Objectives—L. Knuti, Montana 

State College March 

Viens Problem Solving—Henry Mohoric, Teacher; 

Henry Merriman, Cadet Teacher, Washington March 
Evaluation as a Foundation for Method—W. H. Martin... April 
Farm Acsoustins an Educational Tool—E. J. O’Connell, 

Teacher, April 
Use of Progress Report Records—E. I. Besemer, Farm Vet- 

erans’ Teacher, Michigan April 
The Place and Use of Goals in Learning—Carsie Ham- 

monds, University of Kentucky May 
School Farms in Michigan—R. ML Clark, Michigan State 

College May 
Build to Meet Needs—John Hovens, btw ® New Jersey... May 
Counselling During the Emergency—Alfred H. Krebs, Uni- 

versity of Illinois May 
Learning Through Magnetic Recordings—George W. Wie- 

gers, Jr., University of Tennessee May 
Selecting Books—Ben Bristol, Oklahoma A. & M. College...................... May 
Organizing and Storing Teaching Materials—B. C. Bass, 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute May 
Improving Instruction—B. P. Dilworth, Supervisor, Ala- 

ec CLE ELE NE AE EET LOTION LAAN May 
The Fundamentals of Educational Method—J. A. Starrak, 

Iowa State College une 
Livestock Cooperatives—D. M. Clark, Teacher, Colorado............... une 
Swine Management Practices—R. J. Agan, Teacher, Colorado.......... une 

PROFESSIONAL 
Year 1950 
Farm Veteran Instructors Interested in Teaching—H. M. 

yram, Teacher, Michigan August 
Beginning Teachers—Mistakes to Avoid—Charles E. King, 

eacher, August 
Local Administrators Contacted—L. M. Sasman, Supervisor, 

Wisconsin August 
Keeping Up-to-Date on Salaries—- Richard V. Wilson, Presi- 

ident Oregon August 
eat It or Not!—E. A. Tool, President, North Dakota 

V.A.T.A. August 
Annual Program of Work—M. B. Jordan, President, Florida 
-A.T.A. August 
A Professional Attitude—Chester B. Hiett, Teacher, West 
Virginia September 


Direction Through Training—W. 


A. Smith, Cornell Uni- 
versity 


. = nn 1951 
a ee mee 
E> 
: ....- September 


Factors Influencing Occupational Choices—E. L. Bell, 
Teacher, lowa 


Effect of Master’s Degree on Cesupetionel Choice—Eldon 


M. Drake, Graduate Student, lowa Septemb 
Help! . .. This Teacher Overload Is Killing Me—Mark 
Nichols, State Director, Utah Septemb 
Individual Action Often Required—W. H. Martin October 
Superior Programs Require Effective Cooperation—E. E. 
ulson, Cornell University October 


Strengthening Relationships and Understanding Between 
the ee and Teacher—-W. W. McClure, Supervisor, 


North Carolina October 
Policies of Cooperation Between Agricultural Education and 

Extension—Robert F. Coffin, Supervisor, Vermont.................... October 
Relationships—Carl G. Howard, Teacher, New Mexico...............-.. October 
Working with Administration and Faculty—M. C. Bu- 

chanan, Supervisor, Oregon October 


Problems in the Local Administration of Departments of Vo- 
cational Agriculture—R. M. Dickerman, Teacher, New York....October 
Conferences with Supervising Teachers—James C. Atherton, 


University of Illinois October 
Are You a Part of the Total Program?—J. Karp, Teacher, 
Washington November 


Pennsylvania Teachers of Two Decades Honored by Alpha 

Tau Alpha—C. S. Anderson, Pennsylvania State College........ November 
Wisconsin Teachers Train in Soil Conservation—Ben Hy- 

klema, Teacher, Wisconsin November 
District Organization Gets Results—Robert F. Coffin, Su- 


pervisor, Vermont . December 
Success—D. W. Scheid, Teacher, Wisconsin December 
Year 1951 


Making Reports Useful—J. C. Atherton, University of 


Arkansas ...-February 
Give Them the Facts—Paul F. Spraggs, Teacher, Virginia_........February 
Unification—W. H. Martin, University of Connecticut... ..March 
Practice Teaching . . . It Can Be Fun—Bob Greer, Student 

Teacher, Idaho April 
Did You Start Right?—Arthur M. Ahalt, University of 

Maryland April 
Trends—Walter Schroeder, Teacher, Michigan June 
Some Issues and Problems—L. E. Cross, Teacher, Cali- 

fornia; Leroy Bunnell, Teacher, Utah June 
Leaving or Staying ?—Raymond M. Clark, Michigan State 

College June 
Official Relationships—H. M. Hamlin, University of Illinois... une 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Year 1950 
New Volume—W. H. Martin July 
Agricultural Education Magazine Index to Volume XXII_................July 
Our Cover July 
Conservation . . . A Problem in Other Lands—British In- 

formation Service August 
German Exchange Students Study Our Methods—Eldon 

Drake, Iowa State College August 


Nine State Workshop—G. P. Deyoe, University of Illinois; 
E. M. Juergenson, University of California; L. J. Phipps, - 
University of Illinois. D 
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Year 1951 
A Challenge—F. A. Nylund, North Carolina State College.......... February 
Picture of the Mont February 
To Be Featured February 
Directory . . . Institutional On- ‘6a 5, ETS. March 
Kicture of the Month Contest—J. K. Coggin, North Carolina : 
State College April 
New Redanal’ Adult Education Organization—H. M. Ham- 
lin, University of Lllinois April 


An Ag Teacher’s Reward—E. W. Garris, Snsveretty of Florida.......... April 
A Vision for Vocational Agriculture—Charles E. King, 


Teacher, Tennessee nme 
Facilities Improving—A. E. Ritchie, Ohio State College une 
PERSONAL 

Year 1950 
Honor to Cannon uly 
Death Takes Two Leaders uly 
Special Assignment “ uly 


Death of Henry C. Groseclose. p 
The Job or the Man—Walter Peace, University of Tennessee....September 
Long Tenture—E. LL. McGraw, Alabama Polytechnic a 

nstitute temb 


New > Editor in Southern Region October 
D. L. Willia October 
Chesnutt Compictes Half Century of Teaching October 
James N. Freeman October 
Gentry Retires—45 Years in Teaching November 
Minnesota Star Farmer December 
Year 1951 
Mobley New A.V.A. Secretary. anuary 
McClay, Mowery, Simon Win Honors anuary 
H. Gibson, ieecher Trainer in Oregon, Retires-..................--.- ebruary 
Changes in Staff February 
Fetterolf New A.V.A. President February 
Father-Son ong 7 “nant P. Couper February 
John A. Linke, 1871-195 June 
BOOK REVIEWS 
(Reviewed by A. P. Devideon) Year 1950 
Farm Structures, by H. L. Barre and I. L. July 
The Market Milk Industry, by Chester L. 5 bos omy and 
James Henderson July 
Forage Crops, by Gilbert H. Ahlgren August 


The Western Range Livestock | ena by Marion C. Clawson....August 
Modern Farming, by Roy W. Roberts, C. L. Angerer, J. L. 


Moses, and R. W. Gregory. August 
Swine Management, by Arthur 5" Anderson August 
Poultry for Home and Market, James B. Sa o: ---August 


Teaching Agriculture, by Cane’ ammond 

International Poultry Guide for Flock Selection, by L. F. 
Payne and Thomas B. Avery. November 

Arc meiding Lessons for School and Farm Shop, by Harold 


November 
Methods a "Good Teaching, by W. F. Stewart-...............-.-..-.---..November 
Year 1951 
Animal Science, by M. E. saree 
Swine Production by W. E Carroll and J. L. Krider-.---.---..-.-. arch 


Conservation of Natural Resources, edited by Gaye Weroid Smith... Merch 


Bass, B. S., Teacher Trainer... 


Bunnell, a ‘Teacher........... 


~256 Dreier, William H., Teacher....... ai 


268 Franken, U. K., Teacher... 


AUTHOR Page AUTHOR Page AUTHOR Page 
Agan, R. Teacher 281 Davidson, A. P., Teacher Teniner. Lepsnsacn weenie Hibbs, Cl rde , A Oe eae eee ee 32 
Ahalt, Sdile M., Teacher Trainer 239 , 41, 64, 116, 21 Hickson ¥., Teacher. 36 
Aldrich, George 17. Delano, Charles, Teacher...........-----------. === Hiett, Poser) B., President, W. Va. 
‘Anderson, C. S., Teacher Trainer............ 17, 113 Deloney, J. E., Teacher Trainer... Vocational Assoc. p 
Atherton, J. C., Graduate Deyoe, G. P., Teacher Trainer........... .. Hill, C. . Teacher Trainer_...._................... 

Assistant 95, 123, 184 Dillon, ee "Teacher Horne, T. J., Teacher Trainer aa 
Dilworth, dhl, "257 Horton, Chesley P., Teacher... PS 
Bair, Ames, Teacher. 139 Dodd, L: Mi,’ Teacher........... ~-158 Hoskins, E. R., Teacher Trainer... 171 
Ballard, Roy E., Soil Conservationist-..........126 re Alvin W., Teacher Trainer ... 7s Hovens, John, P pee 250 
Balser, Richard L., Graduate Student-_........... 90 oty, Wayne, Teacher Howard, Carl G., Teacher Trainer-.............. 79 
Barton, P. S., Teacher Trainer........... . 207 Dra e, Eldon, Graduate Student-.......... 37, ‘al Hylkema, Ben, Teacher 113 


Baxter, Delmar, Student Teacher...................244 | Dunkelberger, Paul C., Teacher Jensen, Bruce F., Teacher_—.......-..-.------.-.-.---- 197 
Beam, C. C., Teacher - 94 si —, Elmer J., U. S. Office of Educ.....104 
Beamer, Rufus W., Teacher Trainer...........205 | Entwistle, Charles C., Teacher_.................--- 106 ones, ugh "Supervisor................ ae 
Bell, E. L., aS NS EEE — ones, Rie ot N., — ae 125 
Besemer, Ellsworth I., Teacher_.................228 Faulkner, T. L., Supervisor__............... 18 ordan, M. B., President, Fla. V.A.T.A.... 46 
Bible, Bond L., Supervising Teacher............ 59 Felton, W. <. SS Sane 129 uergenson, Elwood M., Teacher Trainer...135 
Bottoms, N, Teacher Trainer-_................117 venerolt, ." ee Supervisor 200 ulson, Earl E., Graduate Student......... 
Bradley, Sewena. pS Se 88  =“Fidler, L. rvisor. 224 

Bristol, Ben, Graduate Assistant... , 255 = Filegel, i "S., Teacher . 115 Karp, Julian, Principal 114 
Buchanan, Supervisor... -. 83 “Floyd, Arthur, Teacher a 166 Keller, E. Cecil, Teacher... 101, 131 
Bullard, G., py a = oma 116 Fowle, Watson, Supervisor......... et Kempfer, Homer, yD. o. — of Educ... 8 


ey King, Charles E., Teacher-..................... 39, “269 


Cornaby, Fred, Supervisor.......... ” if5 Hall, W., Teacher. 


Byram, H. M., Teacher Trainer-................. "47. ‘-Freeman, James N., Teacher Trainer... 92 Kirkland, . Bryant, Dean, College of Educ. 3 
Kirkley, F. ‘sg ee EER: 34 

Cazaly, C. A., Teacher 249 Gamble, William K., Graduate Student... 19 Kitts, Harry W., Teacher Trainer. 

Chauncey, Richard, Teacher-----cc------ 176 Gee, John R., Teacher yaaa 139 Knight, E. B., Teacher Trainer 

Cheney, L. A., Teacher 108 Gilman, P. A., Agricultural Engineering....207 Knox, M. C., Supervisor. 

Christensen, a. Utah Young Farmers Gingery, Robert O., Teacher...............-..----- 247 = Knuti, Leo L., Teacher Trainer............ 203, 271 
Association, Sec 9 Graf, E. D., Jr., Teacher 199 Krebs, Alfred H., Teacher Trainer.................. 252 

) or age i. /? 4 Graduate Student........ ~221 Greer, Bob, Student Teacher-........................ 236 ~=—s Krreitlow, Burton’ W., Teacher Trainer.......... 20 

Clark, D. Teach her 280 Green, Alfred, Teacher. 112 Kugler, Teacher Trainer........................ 175, 178 

Clark, Raymond, ew Trainer.......... * 133 Guiliams, G. C., Teacher ———_________..... 54 LaJ niin. Som i 
offin, Robert upervisor......... = ajeunesse, ° n, eRe en eee me 1 

<< 1: 4 ee Trainer... 219 Hull, ote. Graduate Student 233 Lawson, John D., Supervisor 9 


Couper, George P., Supervisor... 


Davenport, C. B., Teacher 244 ,» Kennet 


hd Hamlin, H. M., Teacher Trainer...........--- Liggett, Kenneth J., Teacher 


“ Haynes, — Teacher, Trainer. ? . % 
tz, Chester B., Teacher_................. aynes, Haro EE ainnecpiniaeninvssschastediee 173 artin, William , ae 
Deumitz ad 4 th K., Assistant Professor. 91 (Continued on Page 40) 


15 LeBeau, Oscar R., U. S. Dept. of Agric......236 
1 


rawley, James, Student Teacher. | ee 6, 111 201, 220, 235, ie = Lightfoot, E. A., Supervisor... 38 
Senne e A, Tesebet.............. ....160 Hammonds, Carsie, Teacher Trainer.......’.. Little, E. H., eee 245 
eg he ag Hand, Harold, College Teacher................-..- — 367 Loreen, C. ag Supervisor......................-. 246 
Crosier, Don, Teacher. 209 Harris, Robert Jr., Teacher... 112, 227. Lowe, John M., Directors.........--.-c---ceso-o-o-0 198 
Cushman, Harold R., "Graduate Student..... 10 Harrison, Bertrand A., Teacher... See 


Mariano, Elmond, Teacher. .........--.-.---.--0--0--- 89 
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July, 1950 - June, 1951 


(Continued from Page 39) 


McCla Teacher Trainer... 
McClelland, hates M., Teacher... ..202 
cClure, , Supervisor ae 76 


McGraw, E. L., Teacher Trainer. 


Mellor, Arthur, Teacher 238 
Merriman, Henry, Student Teacher-............. 212 
Miller, Jimmy, Teacher. 127 
Mills, B. R., Teacher 85 
Mohoric, Henry, Teacher. 212 
Molinary, Samuel, Supervisor...................... 5 
Montgomery, William, Student 278 
le a i EE, 157, 232 
Naugher, R. E., Specialist in Ag. Ed........... 189 


Nichols, Mark, State Director... 6. 249, 196, 278 
Noakes, Harold, Teacher Trainer . 84 


Nylund, F. A., Teacher Trainer 

O’Connell, E. Teacher 

° les, fafa ate & 
sen upervisor 1 
tr, D. M sateacher » SEE - 6 


Osteen, i Spooner =n 
Owers, obert H Teacher... 


Parsons, D. W., Teacher Trainer-................ 
Peace, Walter, Student Teacher-_......... 


Pederson, R. H., Supervisor 

Pence, Dean S., Teacher. 

Phipps, Lloyd J., Teacher Trainer-.................135 
Pierce, Donald C., Teacher...........................- 37 
Pratt, Arthur J., Veterans’ Teacher-—.........181 
Race, Stuart, Supervising Principal... mo 
Rehn, Raeburn, Teacher 

Richardson, C. D. 

Ritchie, A. E., Teacher 277 
Russell, Kenneth Lee, Teacher Trainer....... 80 
Sanders, Fred, Pres. Miss. YFA................. 188 
Sasman, L. M., Supervisor.................. w-wee42, 267 
cchakel, Mark E., Teacher-........................ 30 
Scheid, D. W., Teacher . 136 
Schrock, Woodrow, Supervisor.....................172 
Schroeder, Walter, Teacher—..............180, 268 
hort, Horace, Teacher 107 
ilvernail, ad 5 > seas 187 
Simpson, Ray Teacher Trainer........... 52 
Smith, Harrell, , m. - 182 
Smith, Leo Teacher. 7 
Smith, W. A., Tencher Traine? 
praggs, Paul | a Ee: “186 


Sprau, George, Teacher 210 
Starling, David, Teacher. 

Starrak, é: A., Teacher Trainer. 

tearns, Carlton M., Ls se EI Boe 52 
tephens, D. L., Teac 

tewart, W. F., ‘Seasher ae 
Stockdale Guy oe oo CET 156 
toker, Harold, Teacher 86 
Storms, D. i oy Teacher 232 
eS SO, OO ee 59 
Sweany, H. Paul, Teacher Trainer_..........270 
Swecker, John B., Supervisor-—...._................. .226 
Taylor, Henry L., Graduate Student__143 
Taylor, Louis, Graduate Student 150 
Thomas, Robert, Teacher 222 
Tolbert, R. H., Teacher Trainer-................ 51 
Tool, A., Teacher. 46 
Turner, L. L., Teacher 86 
Ulmer, William C., Teacher.—.....................-...214 
Vapaa, Gooras he yD —————133 
Vose, Ralph H , Teacher 
Walker, Paul, Teacher 128 
Walker, Earl E., Veterans’ Training 

Director 141 
Walters, RS G., Supervisor. 251 
Wardle, 


J., Farm Soety Specialist... re 
Watkins, , @- E., Teacher... 152 
Watson, Melvern, , 
Weaver, Glen, Supervisor of Occupational 
Information and Guidance 
Weiss, 
Wells, ferlin 2 
Westenskow, Elden, Teacher.......... 
White, Conrad, Supervisor.—....................... 62 
Wiegers, George, Teacher Trainer... 183, 254 
Wilkey, C. R., Supervisor 257 
Lad Ww ster J-. es 
ilson, Bonar Teacher Trainer__...137, 159 
Wat a v.. President, Oregon 


eacher Trainer... 


46 
Witt, D. J., Teacher 39 
Wolf, Wilsrd _o Trainer_. ou ae 
Woodhul, Parker A., Teacher.—..... - 16 
Woodin, Ralph J., Teacher Trainer. — 42 
Young, Orville L., Fm Trainer.............208 
Young, Richmond A _ “2 ee 
Ziegler, Glen R., Teacher 235 


Growing into farming 


(Continued from Page 28) 


5. A sufficiently large program of 
supervised farming which will en- 
able the individual to enter the 
business of farming by the time 
he is twenty-one years of age. 

The supervised farming program is 
talked up in class. The boys are en- 
couraged to tell of their plans, to write 
their plans on paper, to make financial 
statements and budgets. As each boy 
begins his program, he is asked to re- 
port to the class. Pride develops, en- 
thusiasm builds up, a spirit of competi- 
tion grows. 

As developed, the supervised farming 
program has certain definite parts, all 
integrated. Each boy is encouraged to 
use most or all the parts. Those parts 
are as follows: 

1. A seven year plan. 

2. A continuation program increasing 

in size and scope with each year. 

3. One or more major enterprises, 
based on home conditions and the 
boys personal preference. 

One or more minor enterprises. 
One or more contributory projects. 
Several farm and home improve- 
ment projects. 

As many supplementary farm prac- 
tices as possible. 
8. Placement for 

(where needed). 

To make this visual, a planning sheet 
is used. (This card, see page 28, is now 
recommended as a permanent record by 


PLS 


farm experience 


the Idaho Department of Vocational 
Agriculture Education.) Each boy is 
encouraged to make plans, make them 
again, then again and again. Gradually 
as he becomes familiar with the system 
he begins to think and talk in terms of a 
supervised farming program. After 
awhile individual projects are fitted into 
the plan much as pieces are fitted to- 
gether to form a complete puzzle. 

This same technique is used in succes- 
sive years but less intensively for ex- 
perience has shown that once the basic 
foundation is laid, the majority of boys 
continue the long time program. 

The second step in planning the super- 
vised farming program, and one which 
is used in all the four years of high 
school and to some extent during the 
three years after graduation, is the home 
visit. Here’s how it is done: 

1. A definite appointment is made for 

a given date and hour with one, or 

preferably both, parents present. 

2. That appointment is kept in com- 

pany with the boy. 

3. The following items are taken 

along: 

a. The supervised farming record, 

b. The supervised farming plan- 
ning card. 

c. Illustrative material of an in- 
spirational type, such as pictures 
of other boys and their projects. 

d. Plenty of enthusiasm. (No vo- 
ag teacher who is on his toes 
and doing a good job needs to 
be apologetic.) 

4. The program is explained in a 
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straight-forward professional way, 
briefly but thoroughly. It is made 
clear that the vo-ag department is 
interested in the boy and is ready 
and willing to help him succeed. 

In making this explanation the 

parents are given a good sales talk 

somewhat along the following lines: 

a. John is an interested, enthusi- 
astic vo-ag pupil and Future 
Farmer. 

b. He claims to be interested in 
(name the enterprises). “Isn’t 
that right, John?’ (Get the boy 
to agree.) 

c. “John needs your support (The 
Parents). Are you willing to 
give it?” At this point the vo-ag 
instructor emphasizes that: 

1. The boy isn’t expected to 
take over the whole farm. 

2. The boy must make the super- 
vised farming program pay 
its way. 

3. The boy must show results. 

It is very important to secure the 

mutual agreement of the boy and his 
parents; otherwise plans may miscarry. 

5. The parents are encouraged to talk 
and offer suggestions. Frequently 
their ideas will go far beyond either 
the teacher’s or the boy’s hopes. 

6. A definite plan (for at least one 
and preferably two years) is form- 
ulated during the freshman year. 
But at the same time, emphasis is 
laid on the fact that this is only 
the beginning. Planning continues 
year by year as long as the boy is 
under the supervision of the vo-ag 
department. 

7. Plans are recorded on the planning 
card. And the boy is required to 
record these same plans on a copy 
of the record card which he keeps 
in his note book, along with his 
supervised farming record and 
Future Farmers official manual. 

8. The instructor follows up with fre- 
quent home visits during which 
recommendations are made and 
recorded on the reverse side of 
the planning card, and further 
plans are developed. 


The third step is a regular system of 
checking records. Instructors methods 
will vary in getting this done. One way 
is to have a regular record day, weekly 
or bi-weekly, at which time each boy’s 
records are checked, omissions noted, 
and errors corrected. Unless records 
are made regularly, boys become slipshod 
or fail to make entries at all. Firmness 
and regularity will soon get boys in the 
habit of making these entries. It is only 
through diligent action that anything 
resembling accurate records can be 
achieved. 


The fourth step is to definitely point 
the way toward each next higher degree 
in the Future Farmers of America or- 
ganization. The teacher makes sure that 
the boy wins that degree, if at all possi- 
ble. The fourth step can be tied in close- 
ly with steps one, two, and three. It can 
aging accurate records, and in stimulat- 
ing the boy to continue with his super- 
vised farming program. 

The purpose of this is to help the boys 
be made particularly valuable in encour- 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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Teacher placement 


H. B. SWANSON, U. S. Office of Education 


N 1950 teacher 

training institu- 
tions qualified 2,895 
new teachers for 
white schools and 
389 new teachers 
for schools for Ne- 
groes, both being 
record figures for 
the number of new 
teachers prepared. 
Table I reveals 
that the percentage 
placement of new 
teachers in voca- 
tional agriculture continues to drop with 
but 1,325 (45.7 per cent) of the 2,895 
new teachers qualified in 1950 being 
placed in vocational agriculture. This 
indicates a marked surplus of new teach- 
ers for the regular program in voca- 
tional agriculture, particularly since the 
number (145) and per cent (5.0) of 
those reported as not placed shows a 
marked increase. With 973 (33.6 per 
cent) of the new teachers placed in 
other teaching, almost exclusively in the 
institutional-on-farm training program 
for veterans, and 452 (15.6 per cent) 
finding employment in positions other 
than teaching, the ill consequence of a 
surplus of new teachers has been miti- 
gated. A very few individual States, 
however, are still in a shortage position 
with respect to teacher supply since 
there are four States that report place- 
ments in vocational agriculture of 71- 
80 per cent of those trained, one State 
81-90 per cent, and two States with 91- 
100 per cent of new teachers placed in 
vocational agriculture. High percentage 
placements of this type leave a narrow 
margin. One of these States, particularly, 


H. B. Swanson 


*From copy prepared for Digest of Annual 
Reports. 


calls attention to the fact that it is still 
necessary, because of shortages of agri- 
cultural teachers, to extend temporary 
permits to a considerable number of 
teachers. The reports from the States 
with reference to the supply of Negro 
teachers relate that during the war years 
it was necessary to issue special tem- 
porary certificates to teachers who were 
not fully qualified. Due to the greater 
supply of fully qualified teachers, special 
certificated teachers now are being rapid- 
ly replaced by those who are fully quali- 
fied. 

The entire teacher supply situation, 
while tending toward a surplus, rests 
upon an insecure base. Practically all 
States report a sufficient: supply or a 
surplus of teachers at the close of the 
fiscal year. A great many reports how- 
ever call attention to employed teachers 
being called into the armed services with 
the prospect that the ranks of the new 
teachers now in training will become 
depleted to the extent that replacements 
will not be available. The alternative is 
that many departments of vocational 
agriculture will, of necessity, be closed 
for lack of teachers. » 


Approximately seventy awards for 
university lecturing and advanced re- 
search under the Fulbright Act are 
available in the following countries: 
Australia, New Zealand, India, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Burma, and Thailand. For 
information address the executive sec- 
retary, Committee on International Ex- 
change of Persons, Conference Board 
of Associated Research Council, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Make two grins grow where there was 
only a grouch before—Elbert Hubbard 


TaBLeE I. Placement of Men Trained as Teachers of Vocational Agriculture, 1936-50. 


Total 
White: 

1950 2,895 1,325 45.7 973 
1949 2,438 1,373 56.3 696 
1948 1,548 1,021 65.9 287 
1947 1,140 808 70.8 112 
1946 474 345 72.8 48 
1945 167 129 77.2 4 

203 123 60.6 4 
1943 800 277 34.6 2 
1942 1,280 607 47.4 8 
1941 1,542 950 61.6 59 
1940 1,541 918 59.6 91 
1939 1,465 1,070 73.0 59 
1938 1,269 992 78.2 54 
1937 1,028 837 81.4 34 
1936 832 660 79.3 43 

Negro: 

1950 389 1 36.0 155 
1949 329 146 44.4 142 
1948 240 1 50.0 83 
1947 1 73 38.6 91 
1946 77 33 42.9 12 
1945 28 13 46.4 4 
1944 39 24 61.5 3 
1 113 42 37.2 4 
1942 175 48 27.4 20 
1941 253 100 39.5 50 
1940 233 71 30.5 62 
1939 223 1 45.7 59 
1938 239 113 47.3 37 
1937 210 132 62.9 46 
1936 152 52.0 39 


Type of Position 
33.6 452 15.6 145 5.0 
28.5 320 13.1 49 2.0 
18.5 212 13.7 28 1.8 
9.8 195 17.1 25 2.2 
10.1 70 14.8 ll 2.3 
2.4 30 18.0 4 2.4 
2.0 68 33.5 8 3.9 
3 517 64.6 4 5 
-6 652 51.0 13 1.0 
3.8 493 32.0 40 2.6 
5.9 300 19.5 232 15.0 
4.1 201 13.7 135 9.2 
4.2 160 12.6 63 5.0 
3.3 139 13.5 18 1.8 
5.2 122 14.7 7 8 
39.8 50 12.9 44 11.3 
43.2 23 7.0 18 5.4 
34.6 13 5.4 24 10.0 
48.2 10 5.3 15 7.9 
15.6 13 16.9 19 24.7 
32.1 2 74 4 14.3 
7.7 10 25.6 2 5.1 
2.5 57 50.4 10 8.8 
11.4 46.9 25 14.3 
19.8 39 15.4 64 25.3 
26.6 11.6 73 31.3 
26.5 20 9.0 42 18.8 
15.5 28 11.7 61 25.5 
21.9 12 5.7 9.5 
25.6 10 6.6 24 15.8 
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Instructor has his 


week 


us town of Olathe, Colorado wrote 
into its history as one of the out- 
standing events of 1950 “Prof. Wilson 
Week” a week devoted entirely to the 
honoring of Ralph Wilson, local in- 
structor of vocational agriculture. He 
has, through his 30 years of active 
service, made his 
presence outstand- 
ing as a teacher, 
a citizen and a 
‘friend to all in the 
community. 


Wilson came to 
Olathe in 1917 to 
teach vocational 
agriculture. The 
following year he 
served with the 
Armed Services in 
World War I. 
After his release 
he returned to Olathe and resumed his 
teaching in the fall of 1920. 

Beginning in 1920 Wilson worked to 
build a vocational agriculture depart- 
ment at Olathe which would fill the 
needs of the community. The depart- 
ment at Olathe while not pretentious is 
recognized as outstanding in its con- 
tributions to the State and County Pro- 
gram in Agriculture. In his thirty years 
of teaching in Olathe he estimates be- 
tween 550 and 600 boys have had work 
in the department. 

“Prof” Wilson’s talents are not con- 
fined to the department. He is remem- 
bered as the coach of many outstanding 
athletic teams. He is remembered by men 
for his outstanding contribution in show- 
manship and participation in county and 
state Fairs. He established the Olathe 
Corn and Potato Show. 

The Aggie Lamb Roast, however, is 
the outstanding event which he has 
sponsored in Olathe. From an im- 
promptu affair held in the family home 
in 1919 it has grown to an affair which 
over 500 people attended in 1950 during 
“Prof. Wilson Week.” Colorado is proud 
of the good job. 


Ralph (Prof} Wilson 


Plan coo; tion 

Many ways in which California Young 
Farmer chapters can cooperate, with 
Future Farmer groups, were outlined to 
advisers at the annual summer con- 
ference of the California Agriculture 
Teachers association. 

Some of the suggestions included a 
dinner by the Young Farmers for the 
graduating group assisting with the 
F.F.A. home farming progra:a in such 
ways as helping locate project animals 
and judging project competitions; giv- 
ing scholarships to outstanding students, 
and sponsoring joint F.F.A. and Young 
Farmer dinners, 

Assisting the community service and 
other activities was also given a prom- 
inent place in the discussion. Some ideas 
were in rodent control drives, school 
project fairs, tractor driving education 
and competition, field trips, and provid- 
ing speakers for Future Farmer meet- 
i:.gs. —The California Future Farmer. 
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HE following account explains the 
organization and activities of the 
Nebraska Vocational Agricultural Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


The important units which figure in 
this machine are the local instructors 
who function like cylinders in an in- 
ternal combustion engine. Each man pro- 
vides some of the power. 


In order to understand the inside 
workings of the Nebraska Association, 
we might follow a current problem from 
its origin to the final report at the sum- 
mer conference. 


The organized activities of the N.V. 
A.A. really start at the August con- 
ferences. A representative of the State 
office, another person or two represent- 
ing the teacher training department of 
the College of Agriculture, and one or 
more state officers attend a meeting in 
each of the eight districts. At this all- 
day session, the travelling team brings 
the instructors up to date on all current 
problems. 


If this is as far as one followed the 
program, they could get the idea that the 
Nebraska organization was just another 
set of clockworks. So we have to go 
farther to discover the source of power 
that carries through the whole organiza- 
tion. 


One of the state officers requests the 
district members to select a project for 
the coming year. If other districts have 
already met, he reports on their selec- 
tions. The project arises with the mem- 
bers and is one that fits their particular 
needs. They study it during the year and 
give final reports at the June conference. 


Some Accomplishments 

To be more specific, one district 
selected the problem of securing koda- 
chrome slides that applied to their own 
local problems. Each school contributed 
three dollars. With this small amount 
they were able to secure 367 kodachromes 
and provide shipping boxes. Many slides 
were donated by the Soil Conservation 
Service. These slides, in five sets, are 
circulated among all schools in the dis- 
trict on a regular schedule each year. 


Another district started a collection of 
farm shop blue prints. These prints are 
drawn to a standard scale by the Teacher 
Training Department, and mimeographed 
for distribution. This illustrates why the 
Teacher Training staff is at the bottom 
of the list. Teacher trainers help to 
complete some of the jobs started in 
the school shops and classrooms. They 
are doing their best to be servants— 
not big shots. 


District problems are carried forward 
by committees which meet or communi- 
cate occasionally. One district divided 
its problem into several parts with a sub- 
committee for each part. Winter and 


W. L. RUDEN, Teacher, Oshkosh, Nebraska 
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Nebraska Vocational Agriculture 


Teachers’ Association 
Solves vital problems of teachers 


spring district meetings are occasions 
for group action on the current problem. 
Finally, the committee chairman assem- 
bles all material for presentation at the 
summer conference. 


Since each district presents a different 
report at the summer conference, all of 
the instructors receive a wealth of 
assistance. Revised project record books 
and manuals, lesson plans in shop safety, 
chart collections, and a variety of other 
teaching aids have resulted from these 
studies. Expenses incurred in these 
studies are submitted to the state asso- 
ciation’s secretary who reimburses from 
the association budget which includes 
an item for that purpose. s 


Intentions... 
honorable 


G. F. EKSTROM, Teacher Education, 
University of Missouri 


ITH the co- 

operation of 
the state office at 
Jefferson City, Mr. 
E. M. Grace, who 
formerly taught a 
veterans class at 
Hopkins and who 
is now a student 
at the university, 
recently made a 
survey of the 
training and future 
intentions of the 
I.O.F.T. instructors in Missouri. 


G. F. Ekstrom 


Data concerning the college prepara- 
tion of the instructors were obtained 
from the files in the state office and 
from records in the College of Agricul- 
ture at the University. The data involve 
770 instructors and local supervisors 
employed as of September 1, 1950. Six 
hundred forty-eight or 84 per cent of 
the group are college graduates. (The 
present Plan of Operations for the pro- 
gram of I.0.F.T. in Missouri requires 


Committees workin 
F.F.A. news letter. 


on one issue of the 
See page 31.) 


that incoming instructors have B.S. de- 
grees in agriculture.) Of the graduates, 
145 or 19 per cent meet certification re- 
quirements as regular teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture. Majors other than 
agriculture education include 482 with 
degrees in technical agriculture and 21 
with degrees other than agriculture or 
agricultural education. Four hundred 
ninety-five of the persons with degrees 
are graduates from the University of 
Missouri. Eighteen of the men have 
advanced degrees. 

The second part of the survey by Mr. 
Grace consisted of a questionnaire 
directed to the instructors asking for 
information regarding their future pro- 
fessional intentions. The requested in- 
formation was supplied by 594 instruc- 
tors which represent a 77 per cent re- 
turn. One hundred of the 145 men who 
are qualified as regular teachers re- 
turned forms. Of this group 86 plan to 
continue teaching after severing their 
connections with I.0.F.T. Twelve do 
not expect to continue teaching and two 
are undecided. 

Four hundred ninety-four of the non- 
qualified group (401 with degrees and 
93 without degrees) returned question- 
naires. Three hundred ten of these men 
have some interest in the possibility of 
continuing to teach after completing 
their work as I.0.F.T. instructors. A 
number of them will no doubt re-enter 
college subsequently for the purpose of 
becoming qualified to teach vocational 
agriculture. j 

Missouri Vocational Agriculture 
Service Letter 


Promise yourself—to give so much 
time to the improvement of yourself 
that you have not time to criticize others. 


Majors of Graduates Teaching I.0.F.T. Classes 


. University Other 
Field of Study Colleges or Total 
Missouri Universities 
Majors in Agriculture Education............ 119 26 145 
Agriculture, but not 
Agriculture Education -.................-..-.- 374 106 482* 
Non-Agriculture 2 19 21 
Total 495 151 648* 


*This information was not available for two men although records did sub- 


stantiate each had a degree. 
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Guidance and placement 


(Continued from Page 36) 


formation which would help ‘teachers to 
do a better job of counseling regarding 
establishment in farming, have sought 
to find factors which aid in establish- 
ment by securing data from former stu- 
dents, their parents, friends, and others, 
as well as from available records. In 
most cases the former students in dif- 
fering farming statuses have been con- 
trasted, or those farming contrasted 
with those not farming to determine the 
other ways in which they differ. Among 
the more well known are those by Dra- 
heim (32), Gregory (42), and Kene- 
strick (60). Some of the others which 
should be mentioned here are studies by 
Allison (2), Angerer (7), Clark (26), 
Downing (31), Ekstrom (36), Nichols 
(88), Palmer (96), Todd (135), Wald 
(140) and Wilkey (144). 

For a summary and interpretation of 
three other studies by Gregory (42), 
Hatch (47) and Nylin (91) the reader 
is referred to a review by Lathrop (68). 
Three years after this review was made, 
Lattig (69) reviewed a large number of 
studies. A comprehensive review of 
such studies was reported by Wright 
(146) in 1943. The reader is again re- 
ferred to Wright’s (146) study rather 
than given a lengthy listing of findings 
of studies dealing with factors asso- 
ciated with establishment in farming. 
The titles of these studies often indicate 
an assumption on the part of the investi- 
gators that if an association is found 
it is a causal relationship. As was pointed 
out previously, this is an assumption that 
should be tested by one or more long- 
time studies which would attempt to 
follow a given group of young men over 
a period of years. 

Problems encountered by young farm- 
ers in becoming established in farming 
have been studied, and again we refer 
to Wright’s (146) summary of these 
studies. We should mention here those 
conducted by Anderson (6), Dobervich 
(30), Draheim (32), Newport (87), 
Schriver (112), Starrak (118), Sweany 
(129) and Stone (122). There is some 
evidence that researchers in the field of 
agricultural education and _ researchers 
in the field of farm management have 
been working too independently in this 
area. 

The common approach in these studies 
has been to identify the problems keing 
faced at a given time or to get the 
young farmer to recall the problems 
which he has met. Here again, it is 
suggested that the longitudinal study 
may have a place. 


Trends of Recommendations 

This review reveals that certain areas 
of guidance have received a great deal 
of attention, such as opportunities in 
farming, follow-up of students and prob- 
lems of establishment. These areas may 
not need as much attention in the future 
unless research workers are willing to 
make and can find new approaches. Ap- 
proaches which are here suggested in- 
clude the longitudinal or long-time studies 
(4) (5). Instead of selecting cross-sec- 
tions of students. or former students as 
paring them, cases should be studied 
over a period of years. 


Study areas which have had much 
less attention in the past, and which 
should be considered by researchers of 
the future include: 

1. Analysis of guidance responsibili- 
ties of the teacher of agriculture, 
particularly from the point of view 
of students and parents. 

2. Further study to develop measures 
of interests and aptitudes essential 
for success in farming and related 
occupations. 

3. Finding and organizing information 
about occupations for which farm 
experience and/or training in agri- 
culture are essential. 

4. Identifying effective techniques of 
counseling, making successful on- 
farm visits and conducting confer- 
ences, 

5. Study of the problems involved in 
placement in related farming occu- 
pations. 

As to the methods of research, another 
observation is in order. Much of the re- 
search which has been done in guidance 
has been based to a very large extent on 
opinion, and the methods used have been 
those helpful in gathering opinion as to 
the effectiveness of procedures and prac- 
tices. There is need for subjecting prac- 
tices advocated by “authorities” to field 
tests. 

It has been difficult to decide on just 
how wide an application might be made 
to the findings of many studies, because 
of questions as to the adequacy of sam- 
ple, lack of evidences of reliability and 
validity of data summarized and failure 
to use simple statistical tests in evaluat- 
ing differences or testing hypotheses. 
Those making studies of the future in 
this area of guidance should make use 
of more rigorous criteria. 

Here, then, in guidance is a rich 
field for research in the future. It is to 
be hoped that we may see not just a 
continuation of studies such as those 
reported in numbers in this article, but 
some pioneer studies in many of the 
challenging areas in which little has been 
done, and in which teachers are eagerly 
seeking help. 
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Television... 


in vocational agriculture 
MELVIN R. MOHLER, Teacher, North Bend, Nebraska 


TEACHER of vocational agricul- 
ture is continually being reminded 
of the importance of keeping the public 
informed of the activities of the voca- 
tional agricultural departments. 
Growing in our midst today is one of 
the best methods of publicity that has 
yet been developed, namely TELEVI- 
SION. True, it is very new, but we all 
know that it has taken root among us 
and is becoming so popular that it is 
definitely here to stay. Why is. it good 
for our departments? We all know that 
the mind retains more readily that which 
is seen than that which is heard. Our 
use of charts, pictures, films, and slides 
in classroom work will bear this out. It 
is the old story of seeing as well as 
hearing. Animation attracts the eye and 
therein lies the advantage of television 
over radio, newspaper, and magazines. 
No doubt if this article could be proper- 
ly demonstrated over television, it would 
be much more worthwhile. Anything 
that is done in the classroom or through 
the F.F.A. can be demonstrated over 
television. 


Mal Hansen, Farm Service Director 
at WOW-TV Omaha, Nebraska, says 
that after eighteen months of experience 
with TV he is personally sold on the 
educational value of television for the 
farmer. However, we should not try to 
educate the farmer over television as 
that would be an entire undertaking of 
its own. Yet if we are to reach the 
public with our department through TV, 
we must give them something that is 
worthwhile and at the same time tells 
a story. “Popularized Education” is the 
way Mal Hansen puts it, but stay away 
from the technical viewpoint. 


Service To Farmers 


Our radio and TV stations are licensed 
for public service. They try to present 
to the public that which it wants and 
will be most beneficial. I am sure that 
we are all aware of the trend for more 
service type programs. I am thinking 
mainly of farm service programs. Here 
again we will note a great change in 
recent years from the hill-billy type of 
program to something that is very real 
and worthwhile for the farmer. 

Some television stations were quick 
to see what could be done on a farm 
service program, and at WOW-TV in 
Omaha: much has been done, ranging all 
the way from animated livestock reports 
(where daily motion pictures of stock- 
yard activities are shown) to demonstra- 
tions staged by F.F.A., vocational agri- 
cultural classes and 4-H clubs. Were 
these demonstrations successful? There 
have been both good and poor shows. 
At any rate, WOW-TV is still using 
demonstrations by the various farm 
groups. 

What are the possibilities of TV in 
vocational agriculture? As was men- 
tioned earlier, anything, with few ex- 
ceptions, that is done in the classroom 


could be worked into a good TV pro- 
gram, WOW-TYV reports the following 
as a few of the farm programs that have 
been televised: poultry culling, safety 
with a cornpicker, tree planting, corn 
borer control, welding, egg grading, tips 
on safe hunting, fruit tree pruning, de- 
velopment of hybrid corn, rat control, 
feeding young pigs, building a pig 
brooder, feeding dairy calves, wheat 
storage, construction and insulation of 
farm buildings, tractor safety (with toy 
tractors), techniques of spraying farm 
crops with an airplane, sheep shearing, 
and many others. As near as possible 
actual conditions were observed and live 
animals used. Many of these shows or 
demonstrations were presented by F.F.A. 
and vocational agricultural classes. In- 
cidentally, WOW-TV is planning to use 
one of the Nebraska F.F.A. chapters to 
present the F.F.A. emblem building cere- 
mony in the near future. Anything that 
can be brought into the studio can be 
used on a television broadcast. Animals, 
including an 850 pound steer, chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, sheep, pigs, chin- 
chillas and hamsters have been used. 


Poultry Culling 

The North Bend vocational agricul- 
tural class presented a poultry culling 
demonstration. The preparation for this 
show made a wonderful motivation for 
classroom work in poultry culling. Many 
different remarks were heard following 
the show: “I often wondered what the 
kids did in the agricultural classes, now 
{ have an idea,” or “first I ever knew 
that the color of a shank of a chicken 
had anything to do with the egg-laying 
ability of a chicken.” These remarks 
were made by both farmers and towns- 
people. 

Suggestions for Staging a TV Show 

A television show should be carefully 
prepared, but not to the extent that a 
written script is followed. Production 
technicians at WOW-TV say that for 
the best programs or demonstrations, 
certain things should be watched closely. 

1. It is important that the participants 
be able to talk. If given a choice be- 
tween two people, one with a complete 
mastery of the subject but a hesitant 
talker, and another with less thorough 
background of the subject matter but a 
good talker, the latter is usually pre- 
ferred. 

2. It is important not to try to cover 
too much ground jin the limited time. 
Covering one phase of a subject thor- 
oughly rather than covering a broad 
field lightly is best. 

3. It is important to avoid complicated 
demonstrations. Simplicity should be 
a key to all TV demonstrations, both 
from the standpoint of the props and 
the discussion. The props used on close- 
ups should be handled by someone with 
TV experience. 


4. It is important to limit the number 


of participants to two or three. Mem- 
orized material in the hands of the in- 
experienced can result in mighty poor 
shows. A question and answer basis is 
best, as mental lapses can be avoided 
and also timing may be controlled. 

5. It is important to make TV dif- 
ferent. Don’t treat the show as a radio 
interview. Add to it with pictures, props, 
charts, models or other demonstration 
material. Looks and make-up are usually 
not important. 


6. It is important to make the show 
as natural and intimate as_ possible. 
Keep in mind you aren’t talking to a 
large group, but just to one person out 
there in front of you. The transmitter 
operator will then multiply that one 
person by fifty or a hundred thousand 
or more. 


7. It is important to use live animals 
to keep the show animated. Livestock 
can’t be beat when it comes to stealing 
the audience. . 


Special Problems 


Many special problems arise in TV, 
for instance, would people think it cruel 
to clip the wolf teeth of a baby pig? 
Things that might offend or startle 
people and cause complaints should be 
avoided. Television can be used for a 
demonstration with more effect than an 
ordinary demonstration, because close- 
up views are possible. 


Shades of gray are basically used for 
color. Aqua is the best color for televi- 
sion yet found. The less contrast on the 
camera, the longer a scene can be held. 
One example of this is the weather map: 
a white map with black letters was used, 
but before the program was over the 
camera had almost blanked out. Since 
then a gray map with “black letters has 
been used. A TV camera is very sensi- 
tive to extreme contrast in colors. If 
charts are used, never use a white back- 
ground with black letters. The same 
holds true if photographs are mounted 
on cardboard, use gray instead of white. 
Things like jewelry, chrome, and silver 
pick up light. The glare can be taken 
away by spraying the shiny object with 
condensed milk. 

Picture stills and movies can be used 
on TV. Moving pictures or pictures that 
show motion are best. A dotted line will 
give the effect of movement in the home 
receiver. Pictures work best when used 
for close-up shots, but the pictures 
should not have too many articles or 
objects shown for this makes too much 
for the person at the receiver to try to 
pick out. A home receiver set will tend 
to cut off the corners of a picture or a 
chart, so it is best to have the important 
object located in the center. Too often 
a chart or picture tries to show too 
much. When a chart is used seven words 
are sufficient, and these at least one-half 
inch high and not too crowded. Use 
more charts if seven words are not 
enough. A dull finish photograph reflects 
less light than a bright finish. Two by 
two slides and 35mm transparencies can 
also be used. 


Farm TV shows may come from many 
sources, among them are vocational agri- 


cultural departments, extension workers, 
(Continued on Page 47) 
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Utah Young Farmer Chapter 
purchases sawmill 


FRED H. CORNABY, Area Supervisor, Richfield, Utah 


MONG UTAH’S 50 functioning 

Young Farmer Chapters the co- 
operative chapter project which has be- 
come one of the most popular as well 
as beneficial during the past three years 
is that of cooperatively cutting and saw- 
ing up native Engleman spruce and 
ponderosa pine to obtain timber for in- 
dividual building needs. In Southern 
Utah alone ten chapters have staged 
cooperative timber cuts at one time or 
another during the past three years 
netting more than one and one-half 
million board feet of first-class native 
lumber. Projects built from this lumber 
rang all the way from farm wagons to 
machine sheds and homes. The amount 
obtained per Young Farmer has varied 
from 5.000 board feet to as much as 
15,000 board feet per year. 


Cooperative Cutting 

It was in early November of 1950 
that the Panguitch Young Farmer Chap- 
ter, located in the extreme south central 
area.of Utah, sponsored a timber cutting 
project of its own. Chapter adviser Jim 
Yardley and president Lloyd Hatch of 
Panguitch, contacted forest ranger Grant 
Williams during the early fall of last 
year to see if a blanket free-use permit 
might be obtained for some seventeen 
members of the Panguitch Young Farm- 
ers Organization to cut 10,000 board 
feet of lumber each. The ranger and ad- 
viser Yardley marked all trees for cut- 
ting, and cooperative lumber harvesting 
operations began. The so-called free-use 
or use on the farm permit cost the par- 
ticipants $2.00 per thousand board feet 
stumpage, compared to the usual com- 
mercial rate of $5.00. The stumpage 
charge was made on the estimated yield 
at time of tree markings, which was 
marked for a yield of 170,000 board feet 
of Ponderosa pine or 10,000 board feet 
of lumber per young farmer, par- 
ticipating. The actual yield netted 215,000 
board feet of pine due to liberal allow- 
ances in areas of over ripe trees. 


Timber was hauled ten miles from 
Haycock Mountain to a sawmill site 
one-half mile south of Panguitch. It was 
not until then that the sawmill owner de- 
cided to break his sawing contract with 
the young farmers and offered his mill 
for sale. With over 200,000 board feet 
of lumber in the log on the site of the 
mill, it appeared a good proposition for 
the young farmers to purchase the mill- 
ing operations. 


Time of Decision 

After a series of young farmer meet- 
ings and very serious study of the saw- 
mill purchase, twenty young farmers and 
four others incorporated and purchased 
the sawmill lock, stock and barrel. Each 
paid $250.00, which purchased the mill 
and placed it in operating condition. The 
lumbering business was incorporated in 
the name of The Panguitch Lumber 
Company. Included in the $6,000 pur- 
chase was the sawmill itself powered by 
a new 250 horsepower Guberson air- 
cooled diesel motor, an electric Atkins 
chain saw, a used D-4 Caterpillar tractor 
with winch and dozer blade, and a lum- 
ber edger. Also included was a com- 
mercial forest permit to cut 300,000 
board feet of Ponderosa pine in the 
Panguitch Lake area at $5.00 per thou- 
sand stumpage charge. The mill is 
capable of sawing 1,000 board feet of 
lumber per hour and requires tour men 
for its efficient operation. To date all 
lumber of the cooperative free-use per- 
mit project has been sawed and the 
Young Farmers are now working on 
harvesting the 300,000 board feet. 


Although Panguitch is located in the 
center of timber harvesting operations, 
the area has been unable to obtain native 
lumber for local use. In the past, as at 
present, commercial lumber harvesting 
operations have controlled the disposal 
of all lumber and none have catered to 
small orders of less than several thou- 
sands of feet. As a community service 
project the company will cater to the 
local needs and sell native lumber which 


Television 


(Continued from Page 46) 


various farm organizations and others 
who have the ability and facilities to. 
provide material that will make for a’ 
good TV production. 


What should be done in order to get 
on a farm TV program? Contact your 
TV station and see about a place for you 
on their schedule. Point out that your 
material is adaptable and include an out- 
line for a program and reasons why you 
think it is good. If the station has a 
place for you, work up a good program 
in conjunction with the program director. 
Any good farm program will be happy 
to have you, 

Vocational agricultural departments 
have a definite place in farm TV broad- 
casting. Farm boys demonstrating their 
abilities as good future farmers are a 
natural for a good show and good audi- 
ence reception. TV has opened up a new 
avenue of contact with the public; all 
that remains to be done is for us to step 
in and make a place for ourselves. | 

The one main disadvantages of TV is 
that as yet it does not reach into enough 
farm homes or non-farm homes. At the 
present time the effective range of TV 
reception is sixty miles from the point 
of transmission. Until facilities for a 
more wide-spread coverage can be de- 
veloped, TV will reach into only a small 
percentage of the nations farm homes. 
Those vocational agricultural depart- 
ments that are located farther than sixty 
miles from a TV station are not so apt 
to get the type of local publicity they 
desire. However, TV is an excellent 
means of informing the public of the 
activities of vocational agriculture, 
whether it be local or over a wider area. 
Television is going to be developed to a 
place where good local publicity can be 
obtained anywhere in the country. 

The question is: Should we wait until 
all farmers have TV sets in their 
homes? The answer is: NO. Get in at 
the beginning and develop with the farm 
TV show. When TV has reached a full 
nationwide coverage we will be ready to 
present to the public something they can 
use and at the same time do our voca- 
tional agricultural departments some 
good: 

There is a place for us in TV and 
we have something worthwhile to show. 

oe 


Promise yourself—to be just as en- 
thusiastic about the success of others as 
you are of your own. 


they saw in any desired quantity. The 
sawmill operation will likewise provide 
good employment for the farmers and 
townspeople during periods of slackened 
agricultural activity. Organization of the 
company was based on a definite need. 
Successful operation and continuation of 
the Panguitch Young Farmers Chapter 
or any other Young Farmer chapter will 
depend upon their ability to recognize 
the agricultural needs within an area 
and more important to bring about a 
satisfactory cooperative solution to these 
needs. es 
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At the right is a sire owned by Miami Edison 
F.F.A. chapter. Other “shots” are of Plant 
City, Florida, Department's land laboratory. 
All photographs supplied by A. R. Cox, Super- 


visor, Florida, 


WANTED: Entries in Photo Contest from 
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